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ENMRONMENI AL EDUCATION INFORAUTION REPORTS 



Eiivironmental Education loform^jtion Reports ^re Issued to ;inaly3J<? 
and suiamarize information related to the te^cbln)^ atid learning of 
enviroaini£Utal education* It is boped tbat tbese reports will provide 
information for per^sonnel involved io developiaent , id^as for teachers, 
and indications of trend:? in environmental education* 

Your cotninents and suggestious for this seiries are invited* 



Jobn F- Dlsinger 
iXssociate Director 
Ertvlrocunental Educatloti 



Publication sponsored by the Educational Kesaurces Information Ceutt-r of 
tbe National Institute? of Education and i-ht? Ohl^.t State University- 

This publication was prepared pursuant to a contract with the National 
Institute of Education, U-S* Uepartraent of Health, Education and Welfare- 
Contractors undertaking sucb projects und^r Government sponsorship are 
encouraged to express freely their judgment In professional and technical 
matters. This manuscript was developed from materials prepared by 
parttclpanta in the Snowraass Conf tirtinct; on Envlronioen tal Education and 
has been reviewed by isembers of that group, a^ well as by the Alliance 
for Environmental Education, Points of view or opinions, however, do not 
necessarily represent the official views or opinions of the Alliance for 
Environmental Education or Its member organizations, or the National 
Institute of Education, 
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In pXannitiis the poblicati^^n the prt;^ceedings of the Snowmass 
Conference on Etivironoienta 1 EdocatU^n, members of the ci;mt'erence 
cotntnittee agreed that a toere transcript i^-in woold be onlikely to 
Serve the objei^tlvei of the ounference; 

The porpose oi the conference is to bring together 
a Select gToop of people representing a wide variety of 
expertise and interests in the field of environmental 
edocation to: fH review the stato^i of programs iand 
accoduplishiDentd In the fielti; C^) iJi^ntify ideal5 and 
develop objectives toward which we should be worklngi 
and (3) suggest ways and means for achieving these 
objec t ives 

Specific i^isues in various field;* of expertise will 
be studied and recommendations made to apprujprlate audl- 
iince^L Major and overriding concerns which ^i^^fect a 
nmnber of fields of expertise will be itodled* and recom- 
mendations made to a number of audiences* 

The product of the conference will be <it concise 
writt*i't> report summarising the finding:? and rtcCiranertd^- 
'^tlons of the participants* The report will be distrib- 
.uted to designated general and specific a-jdiences and 
will hopefully result In action directed toward channt^i- 
isitig and directing human, financial^ ^tid other resource* 
into effective and Coordinated environmental edocati^i'n 
programs throughout the nation* 

With these objectives iu mind, 3 serifS of decisions wa^^ made 
vhich led to the publication of two conference rtljports , of which 
this Is the second. The first report^ Environmental Education - 
Perapectives and PruSpec t Ives : trey Findings and K^J^or Recomroenda- 
t tons * contains the suiraiuary vf the conft^rence H,"jtptjt:j eiJsetitiaHy 
aa agreed upon by vote of conference part ic ipi*nt9 at a general 
session at the conclusion of the three-day session* 

This aecond volume la intended* its title indicates, tH,< 
provide greater detail and itiore backgr^.tund information thcin was 
printed in the first report- Specif ii^al ly, it contains reports of 
the eight interest groupa as proposed » devflnped^ debated* and ul- 
timately approved by the members of edch group* along with summaries 
of the addresses of the six members oi the keynote panel. Alio 
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included In this report are a pdper r^rpondin^ to the remarks oi the 
keynote panel prepared by the ''federal agencies" interest group, 
background papers ^ and appendices containing information relating 
to the sponsoring organisations, agenda, and participants in tbv^ 
conference. The reader of this Supporting Documentation report is 
advised to consider it in relation to the first report; it does not 
stand best alone. 

. Rudy Schafer, conference chairman, pointed out in the intro- 
duction CO the Key Findings and Major RecoitttteDdatlons report that 
th^ Snowmass Conference on Enviromentsl Education brought together 
a number of individuals representing both themselves and a multi' 
plicity of organizations and agencies active in environmantal educa- 
tion. Much effort has been devoted since the conclusion of the con- 
ference to the development of final repurts adequately summarizing 
their efforts and representing their viewpoints. ££?caus€, as Clay 
Schoenfeld noted at the final general session of the conference, 
diversity is the name of the game, it Is unlikely even at this 
point that complete agreement of all participants could be achieved 
with respect to all details of these reports. Therefore, they are 
here presented as the compromises which they in fact are, but with 
some assurance that they represent the essence of the conference. 



John F. Disinger 
Associate Director 
Environmental Education 
ERIC^^SMEAC 



December 1975 
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Group Report: KEY ISSUES 

! 

PtnttiptnU; Charles. Robert A. Kimball. Pjicn Linders. Ed LtndJit) Nod Mclnnls^ 

Nttnv> Noc^jkcH, Kjchard RtKchio. l)Bvjd Walker (thr(^ Jonathan Wert. 



Attention of th^ **Key ls3Ut*s" interest group was directed pri- 
marily toward; (1) rale identification and methodology for environ- 
mental edutatiun i-pecialis t5 ; and (2) interrtlatiOGiShips between 
environmental edU4;ation and the federal government. 

Rok I DdeDtiff Cation \ 

An envitunnjentaX ^dut^tion 5pe4;iali3t should be a person with 
broad awarei^fsss of all pertinent fields^ skilled in learning en- 
vironments , who works with learners* Appropriate skills Include; 

1. ability to asaist learners iti assessing their concerns* 
questions, sieeds and problems; 

2* ability to provide real and simulated experiences which 
enable learners to explore their concerns and needs; 

3. ability t?> assist learners in discovering answers and 
solutions based on *.nese experiences; 

4* ability to provide human and material res'->arces ("content^') 
which can give learners information to concf^ptualiie , 
validate and expand upon their discoveries; 

5. ability to help learners plan ioV new experiences which 
expand their skills and kncrwledge, thus raising still 
more conciirns and questions. 

For the learner, this means meetitij^; his own expressed needs* 
It makes environmental education relevant, teaches him how tt> learn 
on his owRt and provides ci^tntent appropriate to the mc*mt'nt. 

To better illustrate this role, the following examples are 
offered: 

During the planning stages tgr a major governmental or indus- 
trial project in a community* the environmental educatl>,>n specialist 
can facilitate hearing- like forums where a workshop format is used 
to raise concerns, questions and problems, and to seek answers and 
solutions. In such a forum, all sides learn from each (>ther as 

U 

o 
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well AS from those with specific expertise* This is in^^ured through 
p^rclclpataon of people representing the several sides of the issue, 
together with those expert In the various :*ub*lssue3 involved. Such 
processes are not 'Siew" In the sense that they have never b^en 
tried; they are now In use by the Bureau of Land Managemeut In 
Montrose^ CoL^rado; the Fish atid Wildlife Service's coimmnity-baaed 
environmental education programs the Great Lakes Regicii; the 
United States Forest Service In Colorado; the Agricultural Extension 
Service at University of Wisconsin; the Center -for Research and 
Education 1ft Denver. 

Another example, more specifically related to classroom work, 
might he the teacher's use of a game jr slmuta^lon, supplemented by 
specific content related to the expected outcomes of the learning 
experience. 

This role definition is baaed on recognition of the impossl* 
bility of any one person possessing expertise In all pertinent 
fields, though ail environmental "(educator should be expert tn one or 
two. 

Such ^ facilitating role is already being partially employed 
by most educators teaching interdisciplinary environmental courses 
in formal education settings » They perform the role primarily by 
bringing experts or materials from other disciplines into the class" 
room. What is here proposed are aimply extension and improvement 
of the use of such resources. 

Farther proposed aret 

l» That an environmental education sp^iciallst should orient 
his/her efforts toward stated needs of the audience, 
assuming that 

a) audiences learn best when content is directly 
relevant tu them, m-S 

b) non^formal education programs must be geared 
toward the needs of the audience, or there will 
tte no audience . 

This proposal Impltea that the fai^ilitator will pr^pei'ly 
utilise a variety of netds asseiisraent processes tc^ this 
end, viz. , 

a) providing experiences which elicit questions, needs, 
or problems, 

b) answering individual rec]uests, and 

c> ideiltifying and meeting unexpressed needs from 
experience* 

2* That ^ti environmental education specialist should provide 
the audience access to a wide atid balanced range of answers 
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I or sultttitJtis so that the specialist znaint^ins impartiality. 

Thus, it btccmies the information Input provided by appro- 
! priate experts or experience which forms the baais f^^r \ 
I learners finding tlielr own anawers and ^olutions^. 

§■ ) r.: 

3,. That environmental education J:«ach processes VjLv^'^'^^^^^'" ^ 
; solving in the course of aiding a group or Individual to 
SG^k Solutions. This does not imply elimination of con- 
tent; it is HiPP'^ssible t-o learu puocessea uithout ccmtent. 
^^'^ ^ Rather* teai:hing processes enaf^les the ilearner to seek 

out appropriate expertise? on his own, providing hlui with 

a productive, efficient means of doings ^ 

'■^ i 

That the environmental educator accept the responsibility 

of helping educate the experts fi,e,, the resource /leople 

he uaea as Informatlt^n sources) In the most appropriate 

laeans ol^ respLitiding to requests mad.e of them* so that 

thtfy are better equipped to respond' to the questicMns and 

needs 3ddr*^S8ed to them» their organizations ot agencies* 

and their fields of^exp_extlse . j 

* o . / 

These proposals are intended to imply a feedback cormounl cat Ions / 
iiystem. between people with concerns* i^uestlons and n<&eJs, Vt^rballzed f 
or not, and resources/expertise. As each ootnmunlcates with the 
o^her* aided aud catalysed by the environmental educator^ each will 
presumably cause changes in the responses of the tether. Such a rol*^ 
is for the most part absent in American s-jciety; it Is a vital c^nt, 
appropriately filled ^>y the environmental educator acting as a 
facilitator. 



> --These proposals do not imply need tu t^reate new educational 
methodology* All are being used succesafully, itx whole or in part, 
on campuses and in communities across the country--by the Minnesota 
Regional E*ivironmental Education Ct^uncil, In the College of Engineer^ 
ing at the University of Utaht and in most Peace Corps training con- 
ducted sln^^e 19k\B ar^iUTid the world. All of these, ^nd others^ have 
developed tethods t^^T measuring both th^' ctUtcoroes uf ledmlny , often 
using spec ii^ <jbjectlves and crlteriar, -^n^^-the c^i^sts in money* 
materials and manpower. Thus there is no reasL'n to believe that 
accountability is lacking. 



The '^Key issuer" grt,^p suggests that the w^prk now being done 
by tht? Enviir4:^nmental Education Subcommittee of the Federvil Inter- 
agency Committee on Education CFICE) be re-exaiDined ; such re- 
ejtamlnatlon should* in part* consider the following questions: 

1* it necessary that the federal government assume a 

major leadership rL*le in environmental education? 

2. How will the prL^ulgation of a taxonomlc set of environ- 
mental concepts be accepted by teachers^ when previous 
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3tt<?mpti3 in various discipline dteaa have been rejected 
by theiD? ' 



3* WOLtld thi> existing; dMbtrotmnittee bt ituprv^ved by representa- 
tion t'rom such agencies as Health, KJucatinn and tftrltartr; 
Housini^ and Urban Development; Commerce; Labor; Defense; 

Energy Rtrsource Dtrve^opment ; an4 others ^ 

! 

4. Hijw will the Enviromental Education Subcomnjittee ot FICE, 
Located in Washington, p:btain input t'rom federal y^^vern- 
ment persi^nnet outside Washin^tun* and tr^tn non-tederal 
sources? 

c 

5- Is it alvays the federaL govertunen t *d role to set policy, 
or can the federal g^jivtrTiment , Chr+:>ugh its agencie*;, act 
as ;i r^^s^Jurce? [ . 

Envitonmental educators ^houLd support the extenssif^n L^f the 
National Environmental Edtjcation Act. Th(^ statement is CLmctrned 
only with the lav itstif, not with the con^,ressi*jnal appropriations 
Process or with the current administration of the law hy Department 
of Health* EdU'.ati^n and Welfare* 

Me':I>ers this *'Key l^suej" group will set^k the names of those 
wiliing to bei^in w»>rli now to develfjp ^trate;^ie£. and carry out the 
jnarshalling and ener^viiing of this Support, and to examine -^nJ pro- 
pose changes in the wdV the law is written* 
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Group Report: ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 



P^dp«iii»: Mrs. £dw«*d J. Ambry* Martbi CilEiHifyt Ctmai R. Ciry* Allc^ Ctjintninp (cbr), 
WillitmW.Etem.WiltitmB. HtromcT) Du«n« B.K«%^ Robert B. UwU^JtmevMoytn 
RobeH Schncidcn AUn S^xUm. Vtr^ndt A. Stebncy^ G«rtnide Ttmpe. Herbert 
H. Wong. 

In the eighth decade of the twentlt^th cencury, the process of 
environmental education has not In Isrge measure achieved Its po- 
tential as s style of teaching* a process* a way of life because: 

1 ■ consensus has not been reached def Inl tion ^ 

2. a myth has been promulgated that environmental education 
is a body of knowledge complete with a delivery system 
for content* skill development, and -concept awareness; , 

3* .. efforts to replace restrictive curricular structures with 
programs using an environmental framework have stagnated; 

4. environmental education as an underlying phllosophy^^for 
education* per se , has not been generally adopted* be-*^ 
cause of ^unawareneas of environmental education ^s an 
underlying phtlosophyi 

5. many (educators are reluctant to utilize development, 
clarification and modification of value techniques i 

6. systeuis approaches to greater envlromnt^ntal awareness are 
pot* understi-iod by educators because of Ignorance of their 
viability; 

7* futures approaches are untried btc^use of lack of know- 
ledge and skill In application* Thfelt as tear of new 
techniojues; and 

8. the present inflexible system works to prevent alt educa- 
tors from becoming change agents. 

The above conditions stem from a multitude of causative factors* 
includ ing: 

1. content orientation; 

2. lack of financial support; 

3. lizjre i<^vant curricutai 
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4. 


lack 


of 


who 1 isiD 1 with p laceniertt of 1 Itni ts i 


5. 


lack 


of 


use of connDuttl t y resourcssi 


6. 


lack 


of 


ability to dea 1 with the it\mt / not** s^t\^^t^y[a^ 


7. 


tack 


of 


Interdisciplinary approaches^ 


8. 


Ldck 


of 


leadership; 


9. 


lack 


of 


c ommun ic a t L on ; 


10. 


tack 


of 


coordination of efforts; 



11* use of new programs as total solutions; 

12. mistaken identification of outdoor education as being 
synonymous with envitotuavntal education; 

13* confused treatment of environmental education at the 
post* secondary level; 

14* Ignoririg the Social* economic and political ramifications 
of enviromnental problems; 

15* constraints placed upon educators* tn terms of training* 
tijAe , materials, funds^ and unadaptabil 1 ty of commercial 
materials ; 

16* lack of understanding and/or wlllingnesa by school boards 
a.^d administrators for refocustng ^nd repr ior Itising; 

X7. inability of state superintendents ^f public instruction 
and the United States Office of Education to resist 
pressures from conflicting political thrusta* and there* 
fore to provide leadership; 

13. tendency to make environmental concerns the scapegoat ftir 
the current economic crisis; 

19. lack education to e<iuate the condition ^f hunger with 
caring (vl s* i survival priorities) \ 

20. low risk-taking profile of tfducators to trade off to 
achieve environmental education payoffs; and 

2X* laclj of local ^nd state legislative mandates for environ* 
mental education* 

However, there are strong elements within society and the 
educational system which can and must be mustered to make environ* 
mental education a viable force locally, nationally and globally^ 

atudents are receptive; 
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2* teachers ace interested and ctincemed; 

3. outstanding programs continue to be spearheaded by indi- 
viduals, or by enclaves of school and non-school 
individuals ; 

ethical orientations, with concern fc-r the future, are 
held by many within a dedicated and available corps of 
c^■>ncerned individoals ; and 

5. citizens have Indicated support of efforts to iinpr<rve en- 
vironmental quality* and would support wound t^nvironmentAl 
education in the schools 

Lifekind is now facing a critical choice; 

1. to recognize Impending disaster* which most result if 
present actions of the species c^^ntinue at current 
rateSj andj having recognized the inevitable cunsequences , 
to plan for and implement sound courses of present and 
foture action; or 

2* to accept the inevitable, make no plans for change, take 
no action* and permit the future to determine; the human 
condition. 

Tht most critical issue is maximization of lifestyles on a 
planet with finite carrying capacity* At the elementary and second- 
ary levels, and at all levels, environmental education most be in- 
fused with an understanding ^-^f the basic choice* Educarik>ii 's 
challenge, then, is to; 



i. Develop an environmentally active citizenry thro^ogh a 

va luing *proct?ss aimed at decision making based on environ- 
mental literacy* Such literacy includes a better under- 
standing of interrelationships and fair trade-offs among 
the environment, energy, and economy by; 

a) developing an understanding that human needs are 
dependent upon tht? natural world i^T^ physical llftf 
apd the quality of relationships with othtrrs; 

b) inculcating in students the reality that basic ex- 
istence depends upon the finite resources of earth: 
land, water^ air, plants, animal:?* and minerals, 
plus the sun; 

c) providing specific basic knowledge of the world's 
natoral resources , operational processes and eye les , 
renewability or non-renewabiXity, AND a perspective 
of man^s responsibility to wisely use and preserve 
resources for future generations; 
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d) correlating Issues of social, economic, and political 
factoris with pDt<*ntlal solutions of envlronmisntal 
proLpl<*ms . 

2. Help establish a total support svstem for llf<*lorigt latcrr- 
disciplinary environmeatal <*ducation, lULludlng^ 

j) 3.11 levels of educational administration; 

bJ boards of education; 

c) lot'al, statei and national legislative bodies; 

d) local, state, jjXil national governmental ag*;nt:les; 

e) labor, busine;^^;, and industry'i 

f) private and profes^slonal organiiiatlon^; 
g.) ioc^l community groups \ individuals; 

h) students and p^rent^t ad consuuoers of education; and 

1> all media and oonmiunicatlons systems. 

Evolve a society wiUlag to live according to tKe funda" 
(nental laws of ecoloi^y* 

1, The A.lliance for Envl ronmtnt al Education should contact tar- 
get organizations such as Association for supervision and 
Curriculum Developtuent » American Association of School 
Administrators, National Council for the Social Studies, 
Music Educator's Wat lonal Conf erentie » Wat lona^ Science; 
Teachers Association, National Council of ftachers of 
Eni^lishi and other iissociat ions of professloral educators 
to: 

a) request opporttinity to discuss ways and meaiis of 

implementing tlie recOTnmendat ions of this c^?nf eren^^e 
at all major rueettnga and conferences* 

b> request s iuii lar opportunity at regional conferences » 
and 

C) requei^t opportunity for Allidnct menibers and SnouTnass 
Conference part icC ^jants to ^serve as resource personnel 
at Inservice workshops. 



Member organisations of the Alliance for Environmental Edu- 
cation should place the findings and recomniendations of 
this conference on the agendas of their own meetings, for 
consideration of endorsement and action. 
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3» Conference findings and recomiDendations should bfe trans- 
mitted to the American Association of Textbook Publishers, 
the American Library Agsociat ioo, and similar organiza- 
tionst with the sijggestlon that Snowmass Conference 
participants serve as reactors to curriculum materials In 
preparation and booke being selected* 

4, Publishers of envirojiuuental educatiod materials should 
fund inservlce workshops for teachers, 

5, Textbook promotional brochures should Quote excerpts from 
Snowmass conference findings at^d recommeudat ions , 

6* The Alliance for Environmental Education should publish 
listings of resource personnel for every state capable of 
conducting Inservlce workshops, 

7, Business, Industry and labor should be approached to inter- 
act with environmental educators for environmental educa- 
tion fundings for mass toedla spots and programs, for 
Inservice workshops, for curriculum developnient projer;ts, 
for scholarships, and to provide technical resource 
assistance, 

S, organisations such as the {National Geographic Society and 
Etfatlonal Audubon should be requested to cooperate In 
planning and producing a national television ^*speclal^* 
based upon the deliberations of the Snowmass Conference^ 

9^ Educational Testing Service and similar organizations 

should be requested to develop evaluative instruments for 
environmental literacy and values and Incorporate them 
into testing batteries. 

10^ £SEA, Title I coordinators and menlbers of iDonitoring and 
review teams should he contacted to enlist their support 
in incorporating tht: findings and recommendations of the 
Snowmass Conference Into programs of basic skills develop- 
ment and multicultural curriculum development, 

11, Media r ersonal itles and program directors ^ broadcasting 
networks should be contacted to enlist their cooperation 
and s-ipport in publicizing the findings and recommenda- 
tlon;> of the Snowmass Conference, 

12^ Major periodicals and print media should be requested to 
report the findings and recononendat ions of the Snowmass 
Conference^ 

r 

13^ Th^Alllance for Environmental Education should request 
the Republican and Democratic National Committees to 
include environmental education platform planks in their 
1976 platforms, based on the findings and reconmiendations 
of the Snowmass Conference, 
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17, 

18, 
19* 



HoD-publlt schools ^^nd school iSyatems iShoulJ be contacttjd^ 
reque^^ttng endor^^eiDent and implt^mentatlon ^tiowma^s 
Con fere ace f iDdlriga and rt; commendations . 

Editors of !5t;ite tiduc^^ittou journ^ila should be (.ont^ict td * 
requesting covet^ige of environmental educ-atlon. 

The Cent*ir for War/Peace Studied* the World Without Wat 
Council, the American Friends S*irvit:e Cbmnil tt^&e * and other 
similar organisations should be contacted! requesting 
en^^ors^&ment and publication of the findlugis and recommenda" 
tlons of the Snowmass Conf*irence. 

Endorsement "^f confer*ince fitidlng!? and recommenddt loni? 
ahould be sought from friends of environmental education* 
including (but not limited to) Congressman John Bradema;^, 
Ui^cry ComLJon*ir* Jacijues Cou3teauj Jixstlce William 
Uougl^is* fiene Uubos, Paul Ehrllch* Senator Henry Jack^^on* 
Margaret Mead, Kalp W^der, Senator GaVlord tielsoni Alvlu 
Toffler, Russell Train and Beatrice WlUard, 

Snowtaass Conference staff should provide ongoing feedback 
and recooffliendat ions of '*next steps** to worlvihop partici- 
pantij - 

Support should be solicited from civic and private organi- 
sations , 

Support, endorsement* and implementation of Snowmass 
Conference finding*? and reconmiendatlLins shuuLd be solicited 
from ethnic* t^omen'iS, ^nd religlotjs ijroupiS jtid -^oalitlona. 
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Group Report: HIGHER EDUCATION 



P^rticfpitdtskt KtisM^II M. XgtK^ ^d^ard J. Ambr^, Cntig C, ChH^* 0«%fd L. Huisclitiitii) Robert 
Hultingfiorst. R. J. Nu^. Eugenr Saiid> hirktr, tiisther P. KmUton <cKri, Crarecicc A. 



Four nuajor areas of concern with rtisp*?ct to euvironmtintial 
education in po^tsecondary education w^trtt identified: ri^sident 
instruction, ri^searoh, o^itr^jrach^ and the role:3 of institutions of 
higher education asi societal Qtemb^r^- 

Status: Residfttt In^ructfun 

In the resident in^trtJCtion of gr^dtjate aod undergraduate 
^t^ideots other than tho^e prtj^pariiig for environment-related profes* 
:sional careers, roost of the sJiifts toward strengthening the environ** 
tciintal content of coiirses have been, and continue to be, the reisalty 
of student and ft*culty interests and pressures. Thi^s shift toward 
environueat;?! education is one of the njost dramatic changes In 
higbt^r education In this country. 

The largest portion of this new educational content Is et^bodted 
in existing cor3rses wtiich h^ave been moiiified or expanded. Very few 
new interdiscipLirtary atajors fi.e. , environmental studies drawing 
from humanities* political science, ecotiomlcs, the ^scibiiicest etc.) 
have been Introducedi. Some of the new majors in environmental areas 
are seen as old wine in oew bottles, as many departments have changed 
their iiaBes and yome course des l^piat ions without concomitant modifi- 
cation of Larriculaj. On the other hand, sotiie new majors are exciting 
experitflents in ecological approaches to th^ liberal artSi. 

In the professional disciplines, many of the chanj^es have also 
bt^t^n through the adoption of new emphases in existing courses. In 
^odte caiiOy, new coorse;3 t^av'e been developed. Teacher education 
curricula and proj^.rams tiave changed very little e?cternally, with the 
notable exceptions of a few institutions which havtr offered environ- 
iDit^ntal education course sequences at the masters' level, plus a few 
others ij^hit,U have adopted proft^ss ional masters' programs for environ^ 
Uiental education specialists. 

Career opportunities for students speciali;;tng in environmental 
studies or envlrontuental education are currently limited; persons 
posiiesying such majojl^ may have serious problems? finding employment 
in the pre;i:ertt Jot market and under pteiient entra[v:e standards. 
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uaLess they also have some other professional degree or credential — 
forestry or curriculum dtsvelopment , for exaoiples^ The nation's 
economy' is a major factor in this picture; the situation may change^ 
Firrtii^rt too few students of environntental education have opportunity 
for field ^tjidy or intemshlpSx This effectively prevents thera from 
testing their education in the field and from gaining exposure to 
potential employers^ However, those institutions which do provide 
opportunity for their students to test their academic learnings and 
career orientations appeiar to be providing a iDore adei^uate prepara- 
tion for employment and 3<itcessful careers^ 

For all practical purposes, little research exii^ts or is known 
to be planned In environmental education — in learning theory, be- 
havior change^ curriculum deislgn, and the like^ T\iis group endorses 
university programs that do stress eavironmtiiital education research^ 

Stutus: Outr«flch 

Much of the outreach function in envi ronmiijnt al education is 
fulfilled through extension education or througtt comiaunity colleges; 
only 3. few four-year and graduate institutions provide such services. 
This is true of courses for prof ess ionals » in-service training, and 
communltv research and services. The education <^ff environmental 
technicians has especially beon left to the two-'vear colleges^ L'se 
of students for outreach has been modest* but the four-year and 
graduate environmental iicience projjrams have been expanding these 
opportunitteia for service and education^ 

SUrtiu: Instil uliuiuii Role Deflnitiun 

Mission definitions for most instltutiotns of htyher education 
have not been extensively revised for many years? they generally are 
not in tune with the tim*>s, as far as comltment to service in the 
interest of the environments University institutions generally have 
not been planned to be particularly compatible with the environment. 
Facilities are not structured to conserje energy and materials. 

furthenuore , many academic professors ot environir^^ntal educa- 
tion are Outside the regular reward structures within their own 
Institutions^ Unless suoli a professor Is tenured, his position is 
often quite insecure tn light of present academic retrenchments 

The overreaching goal for higher education at this time should 
be to Incorporate a stronj^ emphasis on concern for the environment » 
using all resources available in each instltuti^^n^ Tills goal calls 
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for A re-ex^mlnation of program offerings and an assessment of final 
commltiDent to this end* 



1* All institutions of higher trduc^ition should include in their 
gentraL educ^atton programs broad opportunities for students 
to have interdisciplinary (Experiences concerned with environ* 
mwntal issues, problems, and aysteiua, in order to produce 
environmentally' literate citizens. 

2, Professional undergraduate and graduate programs of 6tudy 
should iucorpcrate methods of instruction and materials 
which provide students a total systems orientation to 
enviro omenta J Issues and problems* and their potential 
s*olutlortsi Lnrou^h specialised preparation. Programs 
designed for the preparation of professional educators 
should require, in addition* a sound knowledge of one or 
more related disciplines, such as economics, political 
science, environmental biology, psychology* etc. 

'S* Environmental education research efforts should focus on 
behavioral change of students* teachers* and the general _ 
public. Asyumitig a fair level of awareness, process re- 
search should be ccncentrated on changes required to mov»> 
from .awareness to participation. Environmental education 
should draw upon the variety of disciplines available 
throughout the structure of higher education institutions. 
A national consortium of environmental education researchers 
should be asked to prioritise needs and 3et criteria and 
strategies^ 

Higher education institution^ should design course programs 
and workshops which will allow participants to capltali^^e 
on their Individual academic and experienc^i back^jrounds so 
thjt they will bt; better prepared to cope with environ- 
niental concerns^ Commercl.il radio aad tele\ision miedia 
should be used in the production and instruction of these 
course programs, 

5. Uuriny this latter part of the twentieth Ct:ntury, all post- 
s»;=condary ltistltuti.ons shuulJ re-evaludte their mlS3it?n 
statements to assure that polity pronctuntiement^ and pro^rdm 
activities include a strong comml tuieot tc* public service 
and concern for the environment. 



1. Environmental education faculties should initiate regional 
bull sessions tvi connection with associates* 

2, Institutious must facilitate faculty eKchtinges so that each 
university or college^ and instructor involved* may learn 
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from others^ Visiting professors bring nev ideas, processes, 
and information^ In addition to teaching, the exchange pro- 
fessors might attend classes and visit environmental pro- 
grams.. Retunilng, this professor will bring fresh organlza> 
tional patteriiis and Infonnatlon^ Meanwhile, the other 
exchange professor will be making slnillar contributions 
but supplying a different specialization.. 

3^ Envlrontiiental education faculty ^hoold appeal to colleagues 
through to**lr professional societies* such as American 
Council on Education* National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, etc. 

4^ The American Association for Higher Education should discuss 
university goals* 

5* Faculty senates, associations » and unions should reassess 
goals * 

6* Colleges should provide field studies and internships to 
acquaint learners with real problems*. 

7*. College faculties should assist and encourage teachers to 
use actioa-orlented approaches to environmental education* 

8* An association should be established to further identify 
employment markets and communicate with educators^ 

9* American Education and Research Association and related 
r^earch societies should iticlude environmental education 
on their agenda* 

10. Ctsmmunity colleges and universities should design and offer 
environmental education classes and television programs 
which appeal to Inner city industrial workers* 

11^ Environmentalists should work through various basinets 
associations to encourage professional schools to adopt 
environmental components* For example, professors can 
provide applicable specialized training* but in the course* 
include a wider spectrum of realistic information that 
deals with issues and decisions about environmental needs* 

12. Each state should include in its master plan for environ- 
mental education inservice training for teachers In 
environmental education and environmental action. 

13* Universities should sponsor workshops with business, govern- 
ment, and environmental organizations on environmental 
education res^Jurces and information dissemination* 
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Group Report: FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 



Pmttklpiflls: ,\]ex4iider h Battoiii Duaald D. Duggaii. Wtltlflm L> Feitlierstoiiei Walter E> Mut 
tctirli Fil Jlmfoezi Edward B. Ltnh, Coitley MofTctf i Jolui Pavlfc, D«vfd Fhllfipf * 
George B> Prvtti Jfnt Unterwefner. 



Though the missions and mandates of the various Federal Govern* 
ment agencies are braadXy diverse, there are tt least five aspects 
of environmental education that command wide attention within the 
r^ederal Government: 

L It b i vital public Issue: 

Attainment and maintenance of a generally acceptable level of 
environmental quality are essential to the physical, mental, social 
and economic welfare o£ our Nation and its people* Promotion of the 
•'general welfare" and the ''pursuit o*- ^lapplness" would be empty 
phrases in an environment so degraded as. to make well-being a^d happi- 
ness unattainable goals. HuAan populations^ commerce and industry, 
energy, materials and thert: by-products, and technology muft be managed 
according to rational plans if citizens are to live "in productive 
harmony" with their environroeot in an Increasingly complex and inter- 
dependent world. 



Z> It ban obligation: 

There is a clear responsibility, especially in a democracy, for 
citizen leaders and decision makers at the local, state and national 
levels to base their decisions on reliable information about the en- 
tire range of available alternatives and the likely consequences of 
their decisions* No less Importantj every citizen should be provided 
the information needed to make responsible decisions at personal, 
community^ and national levels* Ttie people have a right to expect 
their t^overnment t<y assist in making iivailable the basic inputs needed 
for this decision-making process* The failure of government to detect 
and counter processes that pi^ison alr» pollute waters, ravage forests, 
damage soils, or squander mineral and energy resources could well 
prove to bt;^a"~^dereIictjLon^ as great as failure to meet the threat of a 
foreign aggressor or of a serions-sjiclo^conomlc malady* 




3^ It b an apportunf(> u> serve a wfdcsprcad ptibtic demand: 



In recent years the public has exhibited great responsiveness to 
issues concerning the <tuality of the environment in which, they and 
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their descendants are to live their lives. This sensitivity consti- 
tutes an emotional and intellectual climate in which information 
germane to environmental prc^blems is In widespread demand, even though 
it deals with such hard ;natters as specific complex issuea, cotnpetLng 
benefits, and a range of alternatives that must be evaluated. The 
vievs of environmentalists^ industry, goverimient agencies, and in- 
fornie<I citizens must be considered if a balanced perspective is to be 
developed ^ 

Many citizens find constructive avocations in analyzing environ- 
mental questions* ^ger or as adjuncts to such recreational interests 
as hunting, fishing, camping and hik'lng. These avocational aspects of 
environmental education should be recognised avid encouraged, for they 
represent an allocation of discretionary time, talent and financial 
resources^ Such volunteer participation could be a pervasive force in 
stimulating and helping to direct action programs. 

i 

4. It lit a potentbtlv iiite$rmtiv« force in our lutional lift: 

Few issues afford wider appeal to disparate elements of the 
American society. The rich and the poor of all races, the young and 
the old, the rural and the urban dwisllers, the manager and the em- 
ployee, all stand to gain or lose valuable benefits depending on the 
nation's success In dealing wirh the problems of environmental man- 
agement. Widespread understanding of this fact provides a platform 
on ^hich people can communicate, with one another and work ui^itedly 
toward attainable goals. The success of such an effort mig^t do much 
to ameliorate the Sense of helplessness and frustration that grips so 
many people as they face the vast and difficult issues of the tatter 
twentieth century* Youth, partl(;ularly , find in environmental con- 
cerns specific problems to which they"can make ctins;tructlve contribu^ 
tions and upon which their views are accorded a respectful hearing. 



5. li b an i»ue demanding immediate attention: 

An informed electorate may chose to act nvw to abate and C(,introl 
environmental decay or to defer the application .-f effective remedies, 
but these choices should be made in the full knowledge that some en- 
vironmental losses may soon become irreversible and that the costs of 
Vecov^rlng^thers will t?scalate rapidly through time. 

The following exc^ri..*: from the Federal law pro\;lde a basis fL^r 
the development of Fedcf^i. -.^s contrasted to agency) policies and 
strategy fo^ coping wi^h the fore^joing aspects of environmental 
education: \ 



Public Law 91-190 - Tlie National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 



« 
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Including financial and technical assistance* in a manner calcu- 
lated to foster and primate the general welfare^ to create and 
maintain conditions under which man and nature can exist In 
productive harmony, and fulfill the social, economic, and other 
requirements c»lf present and t'uture generations of Americans. 
(The world is included in further sections). 

Public Law 91-516 as amended by P,!,. 93-278^- The Environmental 
Education Act 

Sec 2. (b). It is the purpose of this Act to encourage and sup- 
port the development of new and improved curricula . . * ; to 
demonstrate the ose of such curricula * . . ; to provide support 
for the initiation and maintenance of pragranis in environmental 
education at the elementary and secondary levels; to disseminate 
corricular materials and other information . , . ; to provide 
training programs for teachers, other educational persontteU 
public service peraonnel, and communitv, labort and industrial 
and business leaders and employees , and government employees at 
state* Federal, and local levels; to provide for the planning 
of outdoor ecological study centers; to provide for coOTnunity 
education programs . . .; and to provide for the preparation and 
distribution of materials by mass media in dealing with the en- 
vironment and ecology. (Emphasis added) ^ 

Sec, The Sec^retary of Health, Education* and Welfare, in co- 
operation with the heads of other agencies with relevant Juris- 
diction, shall, insofar as practicable, upon request render 
technical assistance to local educational agencies, public and 
private nonprofit organisations, institutions of higher educa- 
tion, agencies of local, state and Federal governments and other 
agencies deemed by the Secretary to play a role in preserving 
and enhancing environroental quality and maintaining ecological 
balance while giving due consideration to the economic Consider- 
ations related thereto^ The technical assistance shall be de- 
signed to enable the recipient agency to carry i>n educational 
programs which are related to environmental qualley and ecologi- ^ 
cal balance^ 

As can be seen in these Excerpts, the legislative intent is clear. 
But the environmental issues confronting us are complicated and require 
new institutional arrangements, new applications of problem- solving; 
techniques* and fresh interagency coordination and cooperation. 
Legislation is a necessary step only if vi^luntary self-control has not 
accomplished the adjustments, but is only the basis and not a substi- 
tute for other actions ^ To a large extent, the questions asked should 
bf derived from answers that advance agency missions. Environmental 
education is not an end in itself. 

There are wide variations in environmental education programs 
conducted by agencies of the Federal governcnent. This is the case, 
largely, bec£.Uf^e each agency operates under specific authorizing 
legislation that describes its purpose and details its functions. 
For the moat part, the primary mission of an agency governs the sub- 
stance of environmental education efforts that it undertakes. 
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Pri^irlties fot ttivironpental edat.'3tLon usually art at tht iiisoretlon 
of the particular agency. Ot'ten t^rtivlr tinmen ta I eOucati'jti is considered 
to h*^ the responsibility of th*^ public Jt'fairs branch ot the agency^ 
As a result* content is sonn^times JiluteJ. 

Among the reasons (for an ayency to suppc^rt envirtinrcental t?dtic3* 
tion are: 

I. to foster rational behavi<_^r in relati,>n to the environment; 

2^ to Inf^irm tho publitr of dtie complexity of envir-jnmental 
issues and involve them in the Search f.'r comprehensive 
solutions ; 

3. to enrich an indiviJual*s basic education and living 
experienoes ; . - ■ 

^» . to encourage preparation for environmental y^-hs and 
careers ; 

5. tt> assist In furth*?ring the mission of the ^^^^ency. 

A study conducted by the Council on Envi r'jiuuental t^uality in 1972 
indicates that Federal assistance programs provided appri^ximately $24 
tDiltion in b'upport to a br^ad range tjt envir^inmental education activi- 
ties dtjring fiscal year 1972. The Office of Education accounted for 
over $14 trillion of the total, providing abi^at ^9 million through the 
research and development provisions of the Elementary jnJ Sect.<ndary 
Education A^t (ESEA, Title III). Other agencies spending a million 
or more were the National Science Foundation, the Envlronment4l 
Protection Agency and the Departmenta of lntt?rlor and Agriculture. 

The Federal Interaj^enoy Committee on Educati^in (FICE) Is presentl 
working to develop effective interagency cooperati^in on envirt^nmental 
education. FICE was established by presidential executive order in 
1964 to facilitate c^iotdinatlon of education activities of Federal 
agencies, its mandate was updated and reaffirmed by Executive Order 
11761 of January 17, 1^74. FICE advises the HEW Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary for Education on their responsibilities under 
Executive Order 11761. Under the order, the Secretary, with the 
assistance of the Assistant Secretary^ Identifies the natit:>n'8 educa- 
tional needs and goals and reconint?nds to the President policies 
promoting the progress of t?ducatlon. (Kor additional information 
ab^iut the current efforts of FICE^ see Appendix D) . 
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Group Report: STATE AGENCIES 



" Jr.^ H. WcUs FrcjKh, Jim R. Gooufes. £tbct J. Hackncyt CUff HunUtom Mtctlsd 

Hkrii«d. Kkhtrd Rv$« Hupe, 0«vld Kciuie4ty (chr), M«ry Uwis^ John C. Mitlcf , 
li^ftrry mUs. Jack O'Leftry, RJcliftrd Fetcr^iiT P«tsy Saikt, C. Rkhtfd Ttrfii, Joe 



Status <>f£EivirQEinKotal Education Ulthin and Outside of Departiviciitsof Educatloa 

The environinental educatic^n moveuient arose ftotn the early ciMiser- 
Vatiou education programs of public 4in<J private tiatural resource or- 
ganizations. Concern" over natural resource^ -misuse stimU-tft.t.ed thoj e 
ri!i*rly progranjs. Departments of education have been traditionally 
slower to respond to public concern, though several states bad, early 
oxit provisions requiring conservation edijcatlon* 

As the -**iad for environmental edijcation became suddenly apparenti 
and {jv^ac^^ depth of knowledge and more concise specialisation be- 
came necessary^ state and federal agencies^ asS^ell as private enti- 
ties, established their own conservation and environmental education 
units. This growth, concurrent with need for specialization and more 
effective eraphasiS'-often In areas never considered in conservation 
education — was concomitant with public discovery of the complexities 
of environmental lifterrelationships * 

During the educational peak of the I960's, public departments of 
education iilowly began to accept a conservation/environmental educa- 
tion responsibility. The educational expertise they brought to this 
activity soon bypassed the capabilities of many resource groups. But 
the irif lexibllity of public education has brought environmental edu- 
catif:<n to legitimacy only after the "bandwagon" days of environmental 
concern had passed. 

The current challenge for the environmental educator la to de- 
velt>p programs essential to the survival of civilization at a time 
when environmental issues have Ic^st their bandwagon appeal, and are 
at best publicly perceived as bc-lng politically equal with other 
concerns. 

Among the factors making this task more difficult aret 
1. the loss of the World War II "baby crop" to the Job market; 
geographic shifting of populations nationally; 
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3* decreasing birtti ratea; 

4* disinterest by decision makers, once their own children 
have been educated; 

5* general discontent with escablistied educatii>nal sstructures; 
and 

6* public and legislative disillusionment wicti education^ 
brought about by! 

a) rising property Caxes ; 

b) upheavals of the I960's. often attributed to schools 
and culn)inat*?d by student unrest and riots;. and 

c) Ceacher militancy and strikes. 

The close link between education and foreign pol icy--mi 1 i tary 
objectives^-perhaps deserves stronger emphasis than the other factors* 
It was because of Sputnik that the KJtional Defense Education Act was 
passed* This not only serviced NASA need$ , but set into motion a 
"dominoes effect" resulting in other educational legislation^ some i>£ 
which had no discernible military connection (e*g*j the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965)* Once tnan walked on the moon^ the 
educational "heyday" was over* 

The future for environmental programa within departments of pub- 
lic inatruction is dependent on the ability of pressures outside 
educational institutions t*> influence? change* The fact remains that 
f inane ial uncertainty causes increasingly adverse impacts on programs 
and personne 1 * 

Although changea in fundinjf. for public education mav occur i such 
as movements away from property taxing to mort equitable funding, edu* 
cational funds will still go to those prL-igrams which trvidenct the 
greatest amount of public supports 

Gu«ls -75^- 

1* Each state should fund* dt*velop, adopt » and implemt;?nt 3 

comprehens ive plan f^>r environment a 1 eduea t ion> des igned to 
meet the needs of all phases of formal and non-formal 
education* 

2* State Jgencies should assert and deitionstr^tt^ le^der^-hip in 
environmental education through: 

a) vis ible commi tment l 

b) participation in a communications network which pro- 
vides for articulation, dissemination, implementation 
and evaluation ofc' environmental effotts; 
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c) increased cooperation with their legislatures; and 

d) part iclpatton in inter3g6ncy cooperatton, 

3* All states should have emrttonroental education advisory 

coumicteest with representation froro the Governor's office^ 
dtate agencies and fedsral agencies, volunteer organiza* 
tions (including community groupa)^ private agencies, btiai* 
nessj labor* and industry^ higher education* elementary 
and secondary education* students at various levels^ and 
minority groups^ to; 

a) review planning procedures currently in existence 
within the state; 

b) review existing environmental education s_ta_te_p tans„ 
w^ithln "the" state* and in other states* and develop 
appropriate plans; 

c) develop strategies fcr implementing the Completed 
state plai); and 

d) review* evaluate* and update the plan on an annual 
basis. 



Stmtcigits for Imptcmenution 

1* Relative to leadership in environmental education by state 
resource management agencies: Each agency and c>rganization 
should designate two persons responsible for providing 
leadership tn environmental education. In order to provide 
the personal contact and competencies necessary to satisfy 
this goal and to meet the needs of communities* it is essen- 
tial that personnel involved be capable and skilled in 
procesa*oriented methodologies* It is desirable that a 
careful procedure of identification ot existing pt^rsonnel* 
identification and selectit^n of new personnel, and a con* 
tinuous educational program for all personnel, be 
establ ished . 

2, Relative to the funding* development* adoption and itnple* 
mentation of -etate plans for environmental education; Each 
agency and organizat It^n should identify its niche in the 
total plan* formulate an action plan for implementation of 
its components* and review* evaluate* and update this action 
plan on an annual basis> 

3. Relative to formation and activities of advisory councils 
for envitomnental (Education: Members of the advisory coun- 
cil should be key decision makers conanitted to "environ* 
mental education through agency or organization support. 
Ihe council should study the development and implementation 
of state plana tor environmental education in other states^ 
seeking to learn by the experiences, positive and negative* 
of others , 
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Relative to the formation and activities of the state ac- 
tion committee; This l3. In effect, an operational cooi- 
mittee) and s^bould carry out the state plan as developed 
by the advisory council. Thus, it should work clost*ly with 
that council, but on implerat^ntation phase? rather than 
theoretical aspects- Each participating agency should 
Identify its own niche in the total plan* It Is, <>f coyrse, 
essential that agency staff assign&d to the action comnlttee 
will know the operation of the agency, lnclu<iing funding 
patterns. The action committee should orgaijize regional 
action committees in logical geographical and/or urb^n areas; 
each area should also be represented on the state action 
""coimmi tt^e -T Ln order to provide the peraonal contact and 
competencies necessary to satisfy these goals and to meet 
the needs of each comnunity, it is essential chat personnel 
invt^lved be capable and skilled in procu^sa- oriented method* 
ologiea. It Is also essential chat assignment tt!) the action 
committee be considered a significant portion of the indi' 
vldyal*s job description and work load*^. It is desirable that 
a careful procedure of idex ^ificatlon of existing personnel, 
identification and selei^tion of nt;w personnel, and a contin- 
uous education for all agency personnel he established* 
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StaC€ Labr^r, Tndast^v Federal Volurttiiry K-12 Higher 

Aj;encies and Bosiness Agencies Agencies Fdutiiit Ion Educ^ition Students Other 

STATE ACTiON (STKERING) COMMiTTEE 

REGIONAL (or DISTRIC T, or COtNTV) ACTION (STEERING) COMMITTEES 



ActtL^n Committees are responsible for; S 



P 



II , Development . ^ 

of ^ 

111 I , Impleipentat Ion A 

T 

IV, EvaluatiL^n ^ 

E 



TKfe State Planning and Impletnentattijrt PriJcesE, as Rec oirKnended by the "State Agencies*' Group 
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Gn>up Report: LABOR* INDliSTRV, .\ND BliSINESS 



PjiHicipjKtts: Anne ImpeUizxeri., G«rry W. KtWy^ Joun Martin^ June McSwjiio (chr)^ 
Jobn VolloD. 



Suius 

At present t environmental education in labor* Industry and busi- 
ness ranges from no action* through propaganda^ to sound education* 
It generally lacks credibility* in part deserved. Environmental edu- 
cation in labor* Industry and business suffers £rom a stereotyping 
£rom wjjihjji and without,^ yet benefits from ijpeclfic built-in expertise 
such as experience- based understanding of decision-making processes* 
trade-offs* technological advances and cc»nsequence3 , and the like. 
Hitch.of labor» industry and business has a strong sense of social re- 
spondibillty^ but it has not necessarily expressed this responsibility 
in environmental education efforts. Labor* industry and business in- 
clude a full Cross-section of the adult population* but have Insuffi- 
ciently directed environmental education to their own employees and 
workers. Labor* Industry and business often recognize the value of 
reaching young people* but have seldom developed adequate working re- 
lationships with formal education* pre-school through higher 
education. 



Labor* Industry and business sboulJ recognize that participation 
in environmental education Is a desirable and necessary exptess^lon of 
social responsibility and Integral to their enlightened self- 
Interest. The following goals will serve to suggest appropriate modes 
of such participation; 

1. To continue tii provide educationally sound services for 
environmental edut:atlon by:^ 

a) maintaining high standards, by: 

(1) involving professional educators In the planning* 
development and Implementation of services; 

(2) providing balanced* objective services and data 
rather than propaganda; 

(3) constantly evaluating services provided in terms 

of: 

(a>^ credibility; 
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(b) meeting sound educational standards; and 

(c) effectiveness t other than fiumber of 
jnaterials distributed; and 

(4) considering in environmental education the tnany 
facets of environmental probXemsi Ceconomy* 
ecology* politics* law and regulation* health 
and safety* quality of life* social implications » 
and the like) from the personal to the global 
p^rspetit Ive ; 

b) providing a variety of services, such as 

CD educational materials (print, audio-visual* inulti' 
media) and related in-service training, to help 
teachers use inaterlals effectively; 

(2) first-hand experience at labor* industry and busi" 
ness facilities! 

(3> well-informed resource persons as speakers and 
consultants; 

(4) career education; 

f5) Internships; 

(6) case studies and simulations; and 

f7) funds* when possible^ 

c) contributing to environmental education In areas of 
labor* Industry and business expertise; 

(1) operations of labor* industry and business; 

(2) knowledge of decision^maklng processes; 

(3) knowledge of the economic system; 

(4) explanation for pijsslble trade-^>ffs and r^itlonales 
In decision making; 

V5) technoliL^gical advances and their environmental 
atid economic impacts; 

(6) produotlont distribution and marketing systems; 
and 

^"J) research data. 

To develop cooperative relationships at the national, state 
and local levels between labor, industry and business and 
formal education institutions and personnel* preschool 
through higher education, by: 
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a) s^^eking ptofesslotifll educ^tic^al expertise in the de- 
velopment of sound services fdV envitotimental educa- 
tion (*?laborated under ^^1 of the Labor, Industry and 
Biiainess section of thiy report); 

b) combining talents to reach enviroruD&ntal education 
goals: 

c1 developing mutual understanding and recognitic»n of 
diversity beyond stereotypes and images; 

d.^ cornnanicating what labor» industry and business have 
to offer in sound educational services and expertise; 
and 

developing a national systetn for the sharing v>f en- 
vironmental education resources^ 

3. To provide environmental education leadership an^3 direction 
for reaching the cotnmanity, especially adults where they 
work, live* meet and pl^Vj by: 



a") relating environmental education to the self-interests 
of the target groups* including concerns about jobs, 
prices* cost of conveniences i life style change, supply 
and rates L^f energy resources, housing, transportation, 
foL-kd, land use, health and safety, urban problems* and 
well-being i.-if children and families; 

b) strengthening Internal environmental educatiL-^n fi>r all 
workers and employees; 

c) improving internal c^otmunicatlop and education between 
educational services and other divisions and programs 
such as advertising, investments, research and develop- 
ment* mianuJfacturing and dis trlbut i^^n, personnt'l and so 
forth; ard 

d) promoting recognition that there is diversity among 
interest groups - enviroimientalists are not all alike, 
(;onmiunlty activists are not all alike* persons in^ 
volved In labor, industry and business are not all 
alike. 



Strat«flC9 for f mplcmmUtton of Goab 

With respect to goal 1; 

1. Develop and utilize diversified advisory committees, seek- 
ing advice from United States Office of Education, state 
departments education* school administrators* classroom 
teachers and students* professional ^organizations such as 
the Alllsnce for Environmental Education and others, repre- 
sentatives of community self- Interests , resource management 
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agetit-'i^s, private conservation organ izations* and other 
appropriate audiences, 

2. Se^k iind crcpsa-check Inf^rtnat i-^n jnd dut^ froai outsi^ie 
sources r&ptesenting varied viewpoints, 

3- Make needs assessments to avoid dupHcat and to r^ach 
the s el t- Interests of target groups, 

4- Kecogiilze the variety of audiences^ in ter^ns -jf age levels^ 
ideographic areas » socio-econ^miiL' levels , and ur ban- suburban" 
rural orientation, 

5- Develop evaluative processes to determine the ef fev tlveneas 
of services- 

In reference to funding, use Internal and external educa- 
tion *and environmental resources to establish appropriate 
tViterla and avoid duplication of funding, 

^Hth respect to goal 2; 



I- Work with higher education to contribute to the curricula 

jf professional schools--envlronmental educatlt>n» law? boai- 
nessi r^nginterins and so forth — by providing infonnatlon s>n , 
environmental Impact, cost/benefit analyses and other sreas 
of labmr* industry and business expertise, 

Wp^rk with votational'-technicai schools snd community colleges 
to pr^fvide curriculum input, 

3, Wmrk with presch-:^ol through secondary srbool to provide ap- ' 
pr:?priate curriculum input, intrluding teacher training and 
PJrent ed'jcLitlL^n, 

4, participate In national, state and local meetings related 
to environnietttal education In order to contribute labor, 
industry and btislneas services and expertise^ as well aa to 
benetlt tVom the thinking s>f other partlc ipants^ 

Pr-rvide Intormation *;ducatlL*nal organizations and js>ut* 
nait. In re!ceren*.e t-j labor* Industry and business services 
aiij esipert ISe , 

^j. C^J^:'rdinate existing clearinghouse systems tor sharing en- 
vir^^nmental education resources tn^jr*? effectively, 

W^itli respect tt> ijual snd Bt 

1. Assesis net^ds and sel interest ot adulta in the conwiunity 
to determine program focus. 

'J, build on existing educational processes ranging from indl" 
vidual int'luence to diverse organized groups. 
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3* Work with conmunitry colleges, continuing education, vo-tech* 
and private conaervat ic^n organizations to develop and imple- 
ment programs , 

Bwild in mi*chiinisras t\ir continuation by involving the 
conniainity ^ 

With respecjt to goal 3C: 

I* Assess needs and self interest of labor^ industry and busi- 
ness staff to determine program focus* 

2-,- BuH:d^on-eTri:s'ttn"g~e^cational processes ranging from Indi- 

viduiil .influence to training programs ^ud ejtecutive retreats* 

3, Capitalize on individoal self-interest distinct from voca- 
tional Interests and respons ibillt ies 

With respect to goal 3D: 

I* Provide conmunity workshops for opening up and maintaining 
dialogue acDong labor» Industry and business* private con- 
servation organizations, environmental educators, govern- 
ment agencies, and community Interest to Insure some input 
In decisions of each participant group/ 

5tnt«]{ics Tor Oissemiiuitloa or SiioH^miiss Confrr^nce Report 

The labor, industry and business IntertfSt group suggests* in 
addition to the regular distribution of the goals* findings and 
recoiittiendatit>ns x)f this conference, that: 

1* goals, findings and recommendations relative to l,ibor. In- 
dustry and business be isolated* then mailed with appro- 
priate cover letter to chambers of c^^mraerce* trad^ ;issocl.a- 
tluns and their Individual members vhere appropriate, 
nationa 1 .*ind international unions, the Public Relations 
Society o'f America, and selected companies; the cover letter 
will request feed back to the mailing, including naming of 
an appropriate individual designated for follow-up contact; 

2< thf labor, industry and business ^roup identify indivuduals 
and organizations *>utside labor, industry and business who 
can vork with and Intluettrtf^Tabor, industry and business 
tn the Implementation of goals/ and recommendat l*>n3 * 

3, If an *>n-going implementation group Is set up to continue 
the work of the Snowmass Conference, members ^^^f the labor, 
industry and business interest group offer to participate 
in its efforts* 

^, A coordinating ^roup be established to follov-up <.*n the 
Snowmass Conference goals and recommendations which would 
Include all participating interest groups* To this end, 
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we ask the Alliance for Enviromatintal Educatik>n to consider 
a cb^ange in by*laws, if possible and necessary, tt> Incor- 
porate all inttirest groups at Snownuiss in the Alliance and, 
tbii?ret'ore, assure fotlow^through on the ^c^als and recom* 
mtndat i^^ms of the conterenot: * 
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Group Report: PRIVATE ENVIRONMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 



PjiilidpADls: Gordon BuchmitnRi Robert Cook. Susmi Fl«der. John A, Gustsfsoft. Williain 
M«yo. hlarla Puinter. Charles Roth tchr). John C, Stone, 



Private associations engaged in environmental educatii>n include 
several small societies whose main thrusts Ate some aspect of environ* 
tnental education and several much larger organizations representing a 
wide variety of ^env^ronm^*^ta L Interests carrying out envir-.^imiental 
education activities as one component of their operations* Many of 
these organizations have long histories of environmental education 
activityi under a variety of other najDes* giving them a boOy of 
traditional and distinctive points of view. 

Over the years there have been several attempts to c-oordinat^, in 
some cases t^ organically merge, these associations. The formatloii in 
1973 of the Alliance for En^/ironmental Education was an att*?rapt to 
bring national and regional organizations together In a loose coali- 
tion to foster cooperative ventures, coordinate activities^ make more 
efficient "Jse of resovirces^ improve communications » and give a njore 
unified voice to 4invironmentaI education in the formulation of public 
policy. 

Private societies carry ^-^n a wide spectrum of environmental *idu- 
catiott activities. Including: 

1, publication of periodical journals and newsletters; 

2, publication environme^ntal educatl<*n materliils t':*r teachers 
and others? 

3, operation of workshops^ ^ymposi-a axid field experiences? 

acquisition of^ or asslst^ince In the .acquisition of^ 
faclli ties t'tjr environmt?n tal education; 

5- *>peration t:»f envirotmtental education centers; 

operation ^f youth programs; 

7, operation of training programs for teachers and others; 

3, participation in consulting and contractual projects; 

9- establishment of standards and criteria for environmental 
education professional peraonnel and activities; 
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10^ participation in joint special projects^ 

participation in the Alliance for Environmental Education; 

12* ev.aJLuatltjn of environmental education programs and 

materials . 

These activities ate carried L*ut with varrying degrees of effec- 
tiveness, sometimes sporadically^ leadership in those organisations 
whth volunteer staffs often lacks expertise and consistency^ Conmit- 
ooent to environmental education may wax and wane^ Financial stability 
is a severe or, at best, moderate problem in most; over the long run, 
probably for alU Individual members, and even leaders^ are often 
shared by several societies, so that aggregate membership totals do 
not reflect an accurate national commitment to environmental education^ 



Sutement of Purpose 

Private environmental education organisations have the resposi- 
bility of giving the movement a "cutting edge" by being innovative; 
by being critical of what is being donej by exajniningj evaluating^ and 
even exposing^ unpopular, radical, or far-out ideasj by probing^ prod- 
dingf and proposing alternatives; by attempting new modes of planning 
and execution^ These organizations are integral and essential com~ 
pQnents of the total environmental education system^ They possess and 
n0ed ^^reedom to express and advocate their particular interests and 
sjtrength, thus providing a vital stabilising diversity to the move- 
ments But they also need to coordinate their ^activities through ade- 
quate ctmiunlcations and cooperate In ways which will enhance their 
individual roles artd the cause of environmental education in generals 
(Such organizations should serve, both individually and collectively, 
[as the conscience and imagination of the environmental education 
movement* 



Current ComJs <tf Private t^ailniameataJ A^sociatioitM 

Is To continually expand and reinforce the public's understand- 
ings of environmental systems^ increasing public understand- 
ing of the importance of such systems in their lives: 

2^ to provide -an outlet for individual and group v^olunteer 
activity to improve environmental conditions; 

3. to act as Informed monitors of government and industry in 
the implementation of environmental legislation and regula- 
tionst to conform with both the spirit and the letter of 
the law; 

4. to serve an early warning system to identify potential 
environmental problems and alert the public and appropriate 
officials to the potential dangers in continuing in present 
fashion; 
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5. to provide opportunities » recreational ly and/or proEesaion- 
ally, which vill lead members and non-raemberfi to develop 
higher levels of environmental awareness* understanding, 
concern and action; 

6. to act as ideological condensation points for various en- 

viroimental attitudes* values and work views; 

* J. 

7. to provide training ^nd re-trairilng experiences for pre- 
service and inservice teachers in environmental education. 



Goals SuggMled for Private Enviroamental Asvodations 

1* To help Individuals in the various publics* including 

schools^ develop processes ^>E thinking by which they may 
understand etwironmental problems and clarify their own 
values; the organisations should express their concerns 
and positions in terms of the relevant eeologii^al and 
socioeconomic systems, with explorations of alternatives 
. — and implicAtions , . _ 

Strate^jies : 

a> Develop tt^sted methods of achieving goald; 

b> arran^jiif workijhops with specialists* business leaders 
and Lathers t"^* study systems approaches as related to 
env ir unmt^nta 1 Issues ; 

c) t^mphaslze in prcrnotlonal and positl+:*n materials the 
importance cif considering alternatives In arriving at 
pOisi tions ; 

d) devt^lop special materials ►^n systems tht:>uyht processes 
f^jjr use In wt>rkshops; 

e) involve people t'rom diverse backijxounds in workshops 
on environmental issues; 

f) establish means of reaching physically and socially 
isolated segments appropriate audlencus; 

g-X explain how and why positions havt; been reached i>n 
issues, iJ'e'rjt ltyin\5 elements In situations which are 
variable jnd subject to doubt; 

h) strve as an early warning iiystem on environmental 
Issues ; 

i) offer pilot programs and support parent- oriented 
community education courses and programs^ 

2t To develop methods by which members of the organizations may 
grow In their levels of enviri3,nroental understanding and 
action 
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Strategies; 

a) Encourage- xoembet^ to initiate local projects^ research 
their larger ramifications* ^nd develop materials for 
and condoct leadership training sessiona; 

' b) encourage members to initiate rotirtdtables with other 
erkvirontoental^ business and governroent leaders; 

c) assist local members In working on aspects of local 
eaviroQinental problems. 

To increase cooperation with othar groups around identified 
comtfion goals to create synergistic action. 

Strategies: 

a) Inventory existing material resources; 

b) prepare inventories of each organisation's prime en* 
vironmental concerns; 

c) actively solicit involvement of the business conmiunity 
in each organization's program; 

d) arrange for organisational inp(jJt for each issue identi- 
fied by the Alliance for Environmental Education; 

e) hold forum*type meetings of the Alliance fcfr Environmen" 
tal Education^ nationally and regionally; 

f) seek to establish, as orgaiJizational goals» one or more 
cooperative projects; 

g) encourage membership in th^ Alliance for Environmental 
Education; new member organizations should be acrively 
recruited; 

h) ^ seek interaction with business 3i»d industry. 
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Group Rfport: COMMUNICATION AND DISSEMINATION 



P«rticipiuils: Walter Blackfonl. K«y ColKiis. John Distuger. WUlUin J, Kardash uhr). 
a«r«ic« A. Scboeotclil. Bvbm Sw«czy. Ikne Wright. 



Though Che term "environmental education" is vagtJe, amorphoua,.. 
and currently undefined, enviromoontdl education Is now recognized as 
a field; it is being identified as a professional field as well aa an 
interest area. As a result^ the volume and types of coomunication 
relative to environmental education are rapidly expanding. 

The Communication/Dissemination interest group decided to accept 
the terms "cottinunication" and "dissemination*^ as an expression of the 
codVDon interests of its members, and not to labor over the semantic 
differences between them. 

Two primary concerns were chosen as focal points: 

I' Coninunication among professional environmental educators, 

here defined aa "persons active in environmental educatiom" 
and dissemination of information within the environmental 
education profession. This area is defined as "internal 
coniQunicat ion/dissemination , " 

2, Outreach to individuals and groups "outside" of the environ- 
mental education professioni which area is defined aa "ex- 
ternal comnunication/disseminatlon/' 

This differentiation was made to clarify group discussions. These 
definitions are not intended to indicate sharp boundaries i but to rep- 
resent points somewhere near the opposite ends of a continuum^ 

As assessed by members of this interest group, the paramount 
issue of communication/dissemination in environmental education Is 
"internal". Improving communication and dissemination within the 
profession will strengthen "external" communication and dissemination, 
while the reverse would not necessarily strengthen or improve the 
quality of communication and dissemination within the environmental 
education profession^ 



E i lrt to f rnmrnnntntfrni/niwrinlnatlnn Channels 

K Personal; One of the most effective, and most used, personal 
channels is word-of-mouth comniunlcation, in person or by 
telephone . Conferences , seminars , workwhopS, symposia, 
association meetings^ and less formal gatherings all assist 
in this process ^ 
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Publications: 

a) Specific to enviroTmental tjdacation * EnvlrotUDcntal 
Education Report ^ Journal q£ Eovironmgncal Educatloit t 
publications of private conservation associations, 
textbooks^ miscellaneous classroom aids, games, and 
the like; 

h) general environmental publications, such as Environ- 
ment s Enviromneiital Science and Technology , Eav iron- 
mental Action , Audubon, Biological Conservation , 
Environmental Action Bulletin , National tflldllfe ^ and 
many others; 

c) published Indexes to help access information^ such as 
Environmental Abstracts , Public Affairs Information 
Service, Education Index , Re_squrces In Education , 
Current Index to Journals In Education , Monthly 
C_at^log of the United States Government Printing 
Office, and others; 

d) Inst Itutionsi such aa libraries, school tnedla centers^ 
state departments of education, government agencies, 
colleges and universities, and others. Some libraries, 
such as the Denver Public Library, have conservation 
libraries T*fhlch are particularly helpful. 

iJott-^print sources: Access to such sources is sometimes 
dlft^lcult. If local Ubrariea and private distribution 
centers do not have local film ootleta^ catalogs are often 
helpful, such as Environmental Film Reviev and any number 
of commercial catalogs. 

Mass media: A growing number o£ newspapers have environ- 
mental reporters* Organizations art using video tape as an 
inexpensivt method of devel^^plnj^ spot announcements, as well 
as Itugthier educational programming £or television use. 
Community issues may be communicated throogh public tele- 
viiSlon, cower L'i at radio and television, and newspapers, as 
^*ell as through organizational and professional journals. 



1. An efficient Interest group j^houtd bt (.nryan'.zed which will 
be better Jble to influence public and private policy as It 
relates to environmental education* 

2. Existing cotjmiunicat ii.tns channels should be utilised and in- 
tegrated, to their fullest potential^ tor the purpose of 
advancing environmental education. 

3* Education fL'r changes In values and attitudes requires 
personal commitment on the part of educators. Environ- 
mental educators should be willing to endorse their beliefs 
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by practicing them <>p&nly^ Only In thl3 WAy cao environ- 
mental education r&ach a level of believability* 

4» The quality of communications among environmental educators 
should be improved. 

5. Balanced coverage of environmental Information in the mass 
media should be encouraged* 

6. Sources of funding for the production and dissemination of 
print and non-print environmental education materials should 
be identified* 

Stnitcgie» for tmpkiii«nUtion of Goab 

1. Develop the Alliance for Environmental Education to repre- 
sent the interests of environmental education to legisla- 
tures, government agencies, business and Industry* 

2. Establish state-level organizations patterned after the 
Alliance for Environmental Education. 

3. More fully develop and utilize "brokers" of quality Infor- 
mation, such ds libraries and clearinghouses of Information 
for the environmental education profession; expand ERIC and/ 
or other systems to include non^print media, perhaps in the 
form of film reviews, bibliographies and sources. 

^* Foster cooperat ion with government agencies to promote the 
exchange of infortDation relating to publicly funded environ- 
mental education efforts; for example, federal agencies 
could, as a matter of course, provide abstracts or summaries 
to state departments of education. Information centers such 
as ERIC, and/or other dissemination outlets* 

5* Use coimnunity and scademlc resources aa Integral patty of 
environmental education programs; frequently civic groups^ 
community colleges, universities, and so forth can and 
will provide services and funds. 

6. Develop preiservlce and Inservice communications programs 
for environmental educators to increase their competencies 
In these areas* 

7. Promote Interpersonal exchanges with cotnmunity change agents 
Such as media people, lawyers, planners, resource managisrs , 
teachers, librarians and government officials* 

8* Be aware of the realities of trade-offs of economic, cul- 
tural, social and environmental systems In specific projects* 

9. Assist the mass niedla in understanding and communicating 
environmental and related Impacts of existing or proposed 
activities, ^ 
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Develop and disseminate caae. studies of the successes and 
failures of specific environmental Issues* 

Request support from public television and radio, regional 
atwi national educational networks, and cotnmerclal television 
and radio, which are re<^uired to provide public service 
tltjoe . 

Seek Lhe sponsorship of civic and conmunity organizations, 
govemDien"faiencles , private companies, foundations and 
trade associations in developing conmunlcatlon/disseaiination 
channels; it Is best to seek their support before develop- 
ment of materials, so as to avoid potential philosophical 
conf lie ts ♦ 



KEYNOTE PANEL 
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Keynote #1: NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PERSPECTIVES 



According to Malcolm Swan in the new compendium » What Makfes 
Education Envlroniaental? > the first use of the term "envtronmeatal 
educatiga*' in a national jcMmal occurred in the September* 1968 
issue of Education Record as the title of an article on '*Enviroa- 
loental Education and the Universi ty^, 

Since I was the author of that article* and since it was basted 
oa a University of Wisconsin working paper which I happened to draft 
In September* 1966* I can claim to be a lO^year veteran of the 
environmental education wars, 

I cite these data not to establish w status as a seer but 
rather to document the fact that I have been making some crucial 
errors longer than most people* although I have come to have a lot 
of company 1 

My role this morning shall be to propose three of our funda- 
mental errors in national* environmental education strategy. Not 
that we have not also been correct at times. We have. But I sug- 
gest we can best move on from here by recognizing some of our mis- 
takes and reckonln^^ new azimuths. 

In a nutshell* 1 submit many of us In environmental education 
have systematically ignored or discounted Barry Commoner*s th ree 
basic laws of ecolofiy * to the detriment of our plans and programs. 

First* we have frequently forgotten that "everything is con- 
nected to everything else*" Nothing exists in a vacuum* least of 
all a social movement* and yet in the early days of environmental 
education many of us kidded ourselves into thinking enviroimental 
education could and would move onward and upward untouched by the 
profound tides agitating the country^ 

How wrong we were. Indeed* if E-lJay had been scheduled for 
Hay 22* 1970* instead of April 22, t doubt if it would have come at 
all, at least not on college campuses. Because In mid-May* 1970, 
as you well recall* the energies of millions were consumed by a 
fervent backlash to Hr< Mixon's Canibodian incursion, Kent State 
and Jackson Stattt were the worst* but they were only two of hundreds 
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of campus anti-Vietnam conf rontatiotis that sctcke^l the sap out of the 
E-Day thtust before it had scarcely gotten started* 

Distraction was to pile on diatractloji — Watergate* inflation* 
recession, Mideast tuJ^^*"" naaie It, and we have had it in the 

last five years» to the end result that environmental educators have 
been staggering around the ting. If we had been less naive In our 
assumptions and less :dangulne in our expectations, I believe today^a 
ennui would not be so deep. Hopefully we will be more realistic 
in the days ahead* capitalizing on* rather than capitulating to* 
competing stresses* 

Secondly, in our national environioental education strategy ve 
have ignored the fact that while "everything has to go somewhere*^* 
it doesn't have to go everywhere* By that I mean, we have tended 
to sprinkle our limited resources* like diluted fertilizer, on every 
conceivable field* instead of concentrating on soil of proven pro- 
duction and potential* The USOE performance tinder the Environmental 
Education Act has been particularly poor in this regard* 

What are the agencies and organizationa with a long history of 
at least partial success In conservation education? Certainly not 
the public schools, and certainly not the ad hoc youth groups on 
which USOE lavished Such attention* t submit the only viable con- 
servation message transioitted for many years has been through such 
federal bureaus as the Forest Service* the 5CS* and the National 
Park Service* and through such voluntary associations as Audubon, 
Sierra, National Wildlife* and Friends of the Earth* Perhaps the 
public education agency with the best problem-solving track record 
of all is the Cooperative Extension Service, ^a remarkable alliance 
of the VSDAt landgrant universities, and county boards* 

And yet for all practical purposes not one of these old-line 
conservation bureaus and clubs got a nickel iti tiew environmental 
education money* I thittk it is time to bet on the David Browers 
and the county agents of the country instead of on so-called ^innova- 
tive" outfits* If we do not, environmental education will continue 
to consist largely of letterhead pieties and convention oratory, and 
we will continue to take two backward steps for each forward stride. 

Third, we have collectively and cavalierly forgotten that '*there 
is no suiih thing as a free lunch*'* Whatever possessed us to think 
the groundrules of ecology would repeal the grounJrules of economics, 
I don*t knov/* Kut we did* Somehow we assumed we could junk automo- 
biles without junking auto workers. We figured we could halt pipe- 
lines without jeopardising home heating* And we thought people would 
pay for water pollution controls in J-ieu of hamburger* It was not to 
be* tt is not to be* We must ^top kidding the troops, tfe must lay 
it on the line — all the benefits and all the costs. And then if our 
fellow citizens don't opt for ecological solutions, that will simply 
mean we weren't the species that was supposed to survive in the 
first place. (It is perfectly possible, for example, that cars will 
be around longer than humans*) 
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In stibstancev while we have repeated ^nd repeated to ourselves 
that "nature truly bats laat," ve have forgotten that human nature 
bats firsts. In so doing we have ignored a key lesson of conserva- 
tion history — that it Is a eadre of scientific leaders that sets the 
environmental agenda ia this country, aot town meetings nor sophontore 
social studies classes^. 

May I remind you that the two great pieces of federal eaviroa- 
mental management legislation of the past and present centuries were 
Congressional af terthougjits , drafted by small groups of experts and 
passed without public debate* I am referring to the so-called Forest 
Reserve Act of 1991 and NEPA, 1969. 

The famous White House Conservation Conference of 1908, like 
£-Day 1970, marked the ebbing, not the beginning, of a wave^. In a 
study of forest campers we have been conducting every th^ree years in 
Wisconsin, we have found there was a quantum junq) In their environ- 
mental intelligence between 1968 and 1971, and an actual decline from 
1971 to 1974. 

And the environmental education event verbalized by those 
campers as the most compelling was — guess what? — the view of Space- 
ship Earth from Neil Armstrong's moon on 21 July, 1969* We will 
probably need a series of similar fortuitous or staged photographs 
to re-fuel the environmental education rocket* 

So it is time to re-think and re-group, to recogoixe the lessons 
of history lest we repeat our mistakes, and to move ahead^ 

Though much is taken, much abides i and thou^ 

Ue are not that strength which in old days 

Moved earth and heaven^ that which we are» we aret 

One e^ual temper of heroic hearts 

Hade weak by time and fate, but strong In will 

To strive, to seek, to fiud, and not to yield. 



-Tennyson 
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Keynote #2: PROGRAMS OR PEOPLE? 



Edward Lindin 
Changf! Agency 
Si, Psul. MUiMsoU 



The eavltonmeatal' movement Is in trouble and fall entirely 
because it i^ too concerned with programs*^ In almost every instance 
programs fall; it is people who get things don^ — either through a 
sense of personal convlctlont or In response to a specific need*^ 

Programs fall because they are based on s concept of authority, 
rather than the needs and desires of people^ There is a growing 
environmental education professionalism which is getting avay from 
the* environmental education needs and concerns of the people they 
are supposed to serve*^ This professional establishment is for the^^ 
most part made up of middle-class t whitct college^educated people vho 
are almost exclusively concerned with verbal and paper programs 
rather than the real world of environmental concerns*^ There is 
evidence thst the environmental education field is becoming even 
more structured and program centered*^ The FIC£ Committee project 
to bring together and coordinate federal agency programs and the 
^NESCO project to assess programs on an international basis are ex- 
amples of this undesirable trendy 

One reason why environmental education programs fail Is that it 
is impossible to reduce the infinite number of variables in any en- 
vironmental situation to a simple formula for change. Programs 
merely Identify and analyze. Therefore* they do not work in the 
field, l^e must realize that we have a mandate from the people to 
show them how to solve environmental problems* and this means the 
ability to bring about change* 

Our task then is to stop trying to build a vast professional 
superstructure and get environmental education back to the practi- 
tioner level. We must be f aclHtators^ not program producers. We 
must always remember that from the people comes the authorityi there- 
fore, th^ must be involved in the decision-making process* Our task 
as environmental educators is to help people accomplish the goals and 
objectives they feel are important. 
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Keynote #3: PLANNING AND LEADERSHIP 



Rkhjird Kocchio 

Center for Retcarch wad Education 



^'or some tlioe now I have been working iti the area of state en- 
vlroYimental education planning—first with the State of Colorado^ and 
later wltU a nuniber of other states, ttecently I wrote a book oa the 
subject which sonimarl^es the knowledge and expertise gained through 
over 30 state plans produced over the past several yeats^ One ciust 
sadly conclude from a study of the situation, that most state pl^ns 
ended i*p as ends In themselves rather than ^ guides to constructive 
actlom 

One of the major problems In the environmental education field 
Is that we have tried to be all things to all people. In so doing, 
we have Intruded Into a number of areas threatening the established 
order^ We must try to discover what our particular niche is and de- 
fine our relationship to other disciplined and Institutions If we are- 
to be effective. 

Another major problem among environmental educators Is their 
political and economic naivete. We also lack a solid grasp of envi- 
ronmental tedhnology and therefore fall to see all of the technolo- 
gical podsibj lltles for solving our problems. 

Environmental education should be concerned with helping people 
clarify what they would like to have environmentally speaking* and 
then show them how to bring this about^ Changing behavior is the 
key. Certain kinds of behavior have resulted In the present environ- 
mental situation In which we find ourselves* and behavioral dhanges 
axe necessary If we are to find ways out of our dilemma^ 

In iny studies of state plans* find that* according to those 
In charge, great numbers of people had an opportunity to make an 
Input — as many as 10,000 people In Texas and Alabama? for example^ 
In nearly all of the plans, the top priority Identified by roost 
people was training for teachers and conmit;n^ty leaders Involved in 
environmental education work. Other concerns — curriculum develop- 
mentt mass media, teaching materials* facilities development — were 
consistently rated lower on the priority scale. Yet a study of most 
current expenditures of environmental education funds shows that most 
of It is going to curriculum and facilities development. Why have we 
as environmental educators chosen to Ignore the clearly ejcpressed 
needs of those whom we are supposedly trying to serve? 
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It would be wl^se for us to focus attention on declsloa makets 
and those who iraplGmetit technology* This involves taking risks, but 
most of U3 are afraid to do chls, We prefer doing what Is safe £nd 
aoncontroversial* 

By and. large, environmental educators ate not accountable for 
what Chey are supposed to be doing — bringing about constructive 
change* We produce our reports, curricula, facilities and ail the 
"rest because that Is the safe and easy way. We play the nunibers 
game, equating success with the quantity of brochures distributed, 
niambers of students attending outdoor schools, and so on, never ask- 
ing ourselves if ve are really making a difference environmentally 
speaking* We also tend to place an ovtjr^ reliance on money, using a 
lack of It as an excuse tot inaction* 

We place a great emphasis on the transferability of experience* 
We believe that taking city kids out to a so-called natural environ^ 
ment to identify plants and animals is somehow going to make them 
better able to solve the environmental problems of the city* 

Leadership? There isa*t any. If anyone thinks the U*S* Office 
of Education provides leadership in environmental education, where 
are they? I can't even understand the definitions they propose for 
environiaental educatlonl The Department of Health, Education and 
Welare has a budget of $125 billion. Of this, 4l to $2 million goes 
for environmental education* This allocation of money is a pretty 
clear expression as to the intportance HEW attaches to enviroameatal 
education. The d^ of federal discretionary program funding Is gone* 
The relationship between discretionary federal funds and state de- 
partments of education Is dlsasterous. 

Who can provide leadership? We can. If welare willing to un- 
chain ourselves from parochial Interests and provincial concerns. 
If we could do this, we would be sucked Into the leadership vacuum 
which currently exists . 
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K«yooU#4; POSITIVES AND NEGATIVES 



J«rom« Ferlinslii 

Center fur Future Devdopment 



I'd like to talk, about one positive side of environmental educa- 
tion as I see it, and one negative side. The positive is that envi- , 
rotimental education is one of the few areas — pe^rhaps the only one — 
where people are concerned, at least theoretically, with changing 
'attitudes rather than sin^ily continuing attitudes or continuing their 
traditions.. So* I tHlnk environmental educators* at least theoreti- 
cally, are supposed co be avare that we act on different vorld views 
and that if we change that view, ve will get the Vdnd of change in 
behavior that Rich Rocchio is talking about. Another way of saying 
this is. If the eiivlronmental educator is doing his/her job, then the 
principal concern Is not legal, economic, historical, or political 
changes, byt interior changes of attitude, the recognition that human 
action changes some world views* 

As I see It* the change you want to effect — that we all want to 
effect — Is the change from the human Uomlnator to the human evolver; 
from the human controller /destroyer to the human cooperator; from man 
versus nature to man-hyphen-nature.. That's what this Is all about; 
we are trying to change to the other view. The reason I think this 
fact is crucial is twofold: (1) I think most all other areas of 
education — I guess I'd say all of them — have been bought off by the 
prevailing technocracy* They believe that change Is good only Inso- 
far as It will get us more organised and more efficit^nt and then 
we'll ail be much happier.. I think environmental educ<^tion either 
doesn't believe that or hasn't quite succumbed to that. (2) I Lhlnk 
the ba^ic principle of environmental education Is interde^ endeace 
and that Is the principal intuition of the 20th century.. If you 
want to feel good, what you're ail about is what the whole thrust of 
the 20th century is about. If you follow that vocation* you're on 
the right track. 

The negative side is far piore crucial than the positive side, 
because the positive side tends to be theoretical rather than prac- 
tical and that may be only academic* The negative side is the prob- 
lem of cynicism, defined simply as this Infection of our attitudes, 
of our minds, of our world views, which sdys that nothing really big 
is going to change Very much or, if it does, it is only going to 
change to the advantage of the very few, usually the rich or the 
powerful. Perhaps another ^^lew of cynicism Is something that Is; 
shared by many people here, which is, "I know how things ought to 
change'* or '*! know the best way they ought to change/* Cynicism is 
opting for the probable, rather than the possible. 
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I have some ideas on cynicism* Fltst of all» ^11 of us are 
Infected by It* There Is no human being I know who is not infected 
by It; the more we pattlclpate In 20th century life, the nwte we, as 
participants* are Infecte^J by It. So^ if you take what I said aa 
the positive side* you are right on track In the 20th century anJ 
very probably you are right on track on the cynical side. Those who 
are most specifically 20th i^entury people are most prone to cynicism^ 

Most of us who listen to soitEeone who talks about cvnlcls^m have 
an attitude of trying automatically to put up shields about ourselves 
and Say* "Not met I'ny not the cynical one; I came to this conference; 
I really r^care* I've spend this money, I've cleaned up this stream," 
and so forth. Cynicism is a very Subtle reality* as well aa being a 
very obvious reality. It shows Itself in many ways. Obviously there 
are easy ways » but the subtle ways are inore difficult. One of those 
subtle ways are those people who say: "Let's get down to the busi- 
ness we are supposed to do^ We have decisions to make, plans to 
describe* prograais to evaluate » money to get to bring about change/' 
and so on. "Let^s get down to btass tacks; let^s not talk ;ibout 
human values and human at?titudes. I think that shows a lack of 
perspective of the Importance of human values. ¥tor example, thOi;e 
of you who think that you know who runs this conference and what It^s 
all about and what they're trying to get at, I think that's showing 
a certain amount of cynicism- 

. ^ second way is the attitude » "Well* other people are cynltTiil 
but I'tb all right- I know how I waat to live* I know what to change; 
it's the others who don't- It's the powers* the structures* the pro- 
fession* the government* the federal agencies. They don^t want to 
do it- They'rt; the problem In this whole mess- I know what the 
possibility Is but it's probably not going to happen so I'm going to 
be realistic." 

Anotbet way of showing cynicism is^ ^'I'm already here; 1 really 
do care-" What I want to suggest Is, bow purtr is that care? How many 
people are here with ^ program to sell, or a certain set of value^j 
already set in thelt minds th^^t they are going to try to push at this 
kind of conference? The opposite » of course » Is cooperation. 

; ; 

Thirdly^, cynlclsto is very hafd-^o recognize In yourself- ^ It-'s 
an interior disease. Thia only way you are sometimes aware of cynicism 
is if you preserve a patt of yourself that is not cynical. Sometimes 
tSfe only part we have is the relationship we share with a person we 
lovct but even there, sometimes there is a great deal o£ cynicism. 

It Is very hard to see your own cynicism. It Is a disease that 
saps our strength* vitality, and enthusiasm* I think that Is exactly 
what has happened to the world — not only this country but to the 
world- There is no enthusiasm In the. world* Ihyre isn't the belief 
that it is really possible to be different* 'ftiere is simply the 
option that we'll do as little as ye can, and change as little as we 
can, and gee whiit happens. I think If we let that disease j^rov, it 
la like other diseases: it kills- What it kills is the Imaglniition; 
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when you kill your iraaginatiotit you kill all your options. You don*t 
think of another way to do sotDething except the way that you're in* 
Since many of you are teachers, I think you see that all the titne* 

My conclusion is a dyllogism* I believe we are in thl$ cultural 
state right now* We are in a state of^ cynicism both on a personal 
and a world scale* Ihe only possible way out of It is human coopera-^ 
tion. You can translate thaf into enviromaentalist terms — this is 
called interdependence* Interdependence is the obverse of cynicism* 
To the extent that each one of us is cynical, to that extant we l^ny 
tha principle of inter depend ence> Now especially is this true in 
htrmao- to-human contact. This is really why you are attending this 
conference* Pot people whose whole discipline and thrust is inter- 
dependencet to be cynical, to settle for the probable rather than 
the possible:! to preach this interdependence of man and his natural 
envirocunent , but to doubt the probability of interdependence of 
buman-to-human , has only one name. 
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Keynote #5: BLENDING THE THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 



ftuss«U Agne* A^slstvit Professor of Educntion 
limverjit> of Venoont — BurUnjfon 



There seems to be considerable interest on the part of college 
students for courses and decree programs in euvironiDental education. 
In many ways these voung people are more visionary about environ- 
mental education th^\ the faculty^ and I see this as a healthy 
pressure on the acantimic community. . 

In my work I see movement toward a skillful blending of the 
theoretical and the practical* This Is a healthy trend, ^nd I f^ei 
we as teacher educators must help Students learn how to simplify 
- technical information to make it Comprehensible and useful to the 
average person* I am not sure, for e^ample^ that Commoner's laws 
are cieaxly-tinderstood outside of the profession* Econ^Jmics is an 
area in which environmental educators are weak, and I would recom- 
toend that we put more emphasis on this area in teacher training. 

One of the major advantages of environmental education is its 
foCus on one's local environment and its emphasis on the role of the 
Individual in identifying and solving problems. I use simulations 
focusing on local problems in my work wttb students* and also pro- 
vide them with many opportunities to become involved In state or 
local environmental improvement projects . 

Environmental education has been a h^ialthy force in encouraging 
interdisciplinary learnings At the University of Vermont » for exam- 
ple ^ the environmental studies program directed by Carl Ridel has no 
permanent faculty but simply shares staff from all divisions of the 
Univers ity v 

- The work Rich Rocchlo 'did in gathering together extensive 
information on state planning is a valuable contribution to the fteldv 
We need to avoid senseless duplication of ef fort ^ and studies like 
this help us do sov The points Rich made concerning the necessity 
of making trade offs In solving environmental problems and avoiding 
the establishment of an enj^^ironmental education elite are important* 

We make a mistake wheti we say that the goal of environmental 
education is awarenessv Awareness is important ^ but unless it leads 
to *the acquisition of knowledge, the development of skills and a com- 
mitmtjnt to effective n^ction* It Is useless. In his book. The 
Transtaffle Principle , Dollan describes the environmental evangelists 
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and the environmental r«idioaIs^ Evangelists see lifestyle as the 
problem^ while the radicals try to solve everything by political 
action*. Political action probably the more valuable of these two 
alternatives ^ 

Some etivlronmen&al educ«itors have a verbal coDmiltfaent to the 
environment, but remain loyal to the corporations*. We're going to 
have to change some of the practices of the corporations » but we must 
avoid becoming the agiy ecologists In doing so. Perhaps the answer 
here is to introduce students to hutnanlstic psychology through which 
they might clarify the types of change they seek^ We need broad 
public support If we are to be effective, and so must work at develop- 
ing programs which have wide acceptance. 

Future orientation is Important to environmental education. We 
mast avoid the doomsday approach, and help people work for a better 
future. There Is no point in our efforts If we do not believe that 
environmental education can help people solve problems and make life 
better for us all. 

We roust continue our work in the all-important area of values 
clari f icationv but must not let our seal for environmental education 
lead ue Into value feeding. 
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Keynote #6; THE OlLEM^tA 



No«J Mclmust CoDsitltant 



Environmental educators face a real dilemma. If we really 
bring about che changes we feel we are committed tOi we stand to 
lose our jobs* because most of us are employed in an institutional 
framework designed to prevent change ac all coats. 

Most of us believe that if you provide people with accurate 
information about a situation* their values* attitudes, and behavior 
change for the better, 1 do not accept this traditional model, in 
my own experlencei 1 have found that environmental changes were the 
key factor. When there were changes in my environment, 1 began 
looking for information which would help me adapt to the new situa- 
tion. Perhaps the gr^at accomplishment of environmental education 
will be that we will be able to keep people interested In why the 
environmental crunch came into their llvesi and how to avoid future 
crunches . 

A major problem we as environmental educators face is helping 
people understand an extremely complex and interrelated environment 
which none of us fully comprehend. Pi^rhaps the human mind Is capable 
of understanding this complexityi but we have not presently developed 
ciur perceptions to that point. 

Environment as a concept or teachable terra Is d^^ad. That Is to 
aay chat when you define something you limit it, and since we are 
constantly discovering new dimensions to the environment and envir- 
onmental education-, we cannot accept the limitations which are im* 
plied by definition. Environment all things to all people. You 
can be in favor of the environment* but stilt be working at cross 
purposes with tethers who are equally in favor of the environment. 
That is why if you put all the environmentalists In the world end- 
to-endt they still would point in every direction, 

1 believe that our envi-r<Jnmenta I -values and ethics are_ to^ 
limited. Even now plans are going ahead to develop ninety more 
Snowmasses In virtually every valley in Colorado, We have become a 
United States of Greed. What is needed Is a land ethic which is 
wider than humanity or any one aspect of earth such as landi energy* 
food, or whatever. 

Another problem with which we are dealing is that we dun*t 
know how to think systems * and this tncludea most everyone in this 
room. We see a little part of a situation and apply to it a remedy 
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which seeids appropriate at the time^ Usually we fall to see the 
whole picture - the total system or interr^^lated systems with which 
we are dealings I believe that erwiroTimental educators should be 
using the schools and media to help people discover and understand 
as many systems as possible through systems m&taphort^ sudi as space* 
ship earth, lihderstatiding systems does not provide solutions^ but 
it does help people understand complex interrelationships. 

As 3 further illustration of a systems metaphor^ I would like 
to shar« with you a poem written by Ilene Wright and me entitled 
"We Are tiving in Our Children*s House/** 



Earth is a single household 

'^e planet's winds and voters se^ to that 

^ ^ interlinked are they that each square 
mile of earthly surface contains some 
stuff from every other^mile^ 

Some say the winds alone carried top soil 
from the I930's dust bowl three 
times around the earth before the 
atmosphere was cleansed of it^ 

Today earth's soil and air disseminates 
exhausts of billions of tail pipes and 
chimneys while the global network of 
h^r waterways spends other human waste 
around the planet. 

As we alter the content oif earth's 

atmosphere and tamper with the chemistry of 

her waters, we take her life into our 

hands along with all the life that is 

yet to come* 
Earth is a single household^ but the houst^hald 

is not ours . 
We are only visitors in the living toam uf 

those about to follow. 
Caretakers of the hospitality and shelter 

that our house affords. 
Our children, not ourselves are the 

earthly household's hostj 
And we are but their household's privileged 

guests . 

Why then do we abuse their mansion so, 

As if we had the right to wreck their residence 



^Copyright 1975 by Noel Hclnnid and Ilene Wright. Reprinted with 
permission of tht authors. 
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What have tbey and their children done to earn 

the life of struggling to restore what we 

have undone? 
Of what crimes do we hold our children guilty 

that we sentence them to life at such 

hard labor? 
What are we ^ping to oar children's living 

room as ve'trample^ scrape and pave Ita 

carpets bare? 
Our children ask the earth for bread 
We ^re giving them a stump. 



Another systenis metaphor which may be usefaL to environmental 
educators includes the concept of lifekind . This concept is all- 
inclusive and includes the whole earth because you can't talk about 
life without talking about the non-living systems which sustain it. 
Hy own opinion is that lifekind provides a conceptual basis from 
which we might be able to develop an ethical point of view and a set 
of values which woald not be possible through a limited concept such 
as a land or energy ethic. 

Another whole systems metaphor that works for me is that of 
Karma- re incarnation. If yoa believe as I do that you are part of a 
system in which souls ar« recycled and that you are here to accomplish 
something and that yon do come back, you can develop a pretty accept- 
able environmental ethic. I don't only feel that I am a guest in my 
children's house. In a way I am a host^ because l*ll be a child 
again. 
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Appendix A: NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL EDWATION CONFERENCE ^ 
AGENDA 



July 7 9 A.M. - Lunch GENERAL SESSION I " FAJJEL PRESEWTATION 

A panel of critics will be assembled 
to: 

1* Present overarching Issues In 
envlroiuncfTital education* 

2* Critique pr&sent environinental edu- 
cation Proj>ramSj affairs, efforts- 

3* Suggest logical futore directions 
for environmental education. 

I P.M. - 4:30 P.M. INTEREST GROU? SESSION I - PROBLEM 
ANALYSIS 

Each interest groop will assemble with 
a facilitator and engage in th(j follow- 
ing tasks: 

\* Discuss and decide on the validity 
of the information presented by the 
panel . 

2* Analyse the conference inputs as 
they pertain to the doroain of the 
interest groups. (Prepared state- 
ments, group experience* etc.) 

3* Come to agreement on the environ- 
mental education ijoals of the 
interest group. Prioritize top 
three * 

4. Discuss and list at least three 
goals for each other interest group 
based upon coiifei^*^nce inputs and 
individual's familiarity with the 
domain of each other int*;rest 
ijroup. 

5. State all i^oals in written form to 
be presented to all confereL^s in 
General Session 11, Tuesday A.M. 

Julv 8 A.M. - 1U:30 A.M. CENEKAL SESSION II - SHARING 

PERCEPTIONS 

InfonnatioG passing session in which 
the goals derived from the previous 
Jay*s discissions are presented to the 
entire group. Minimal discussion. 

lO:Ja A.M. - Lunch INTERGROITF SESSION I - DISCUSSING 
PERCEPTIONS 

L. Representatives from different 

interest groups will meet together 
to discuss Information shared in 
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General Sessi^jiPlI, (Ttie ccmp^^si" 
tion of edcK tntergrokip will be 
d^jtermined after the ctimposition 
of the entire tonferente is known.) 

2, Intergtoups will validate percep- 
tions of one another's goals insi>--^ - 
far as those goals are the domain 

of the individuals i« the inter- 
group. 

3, Prepare at least three goal- related 
reooimnendctons in a form to be sub- 
mltted to interest groups. 

1 P.M< - 3;30 P.H, Continuation of above tasks until 
completed. 

July 9 9 A<M< - Lunch IWTEREST GROUP SESSION II - INFORMATIVE 

ANALYSIS * 

1, Analyze inputs from other groups 
relative to domain of Interest 
group, 

2, Assess validity of inputs. 

3, Prepare a status statement - what 
is. 

A, Prepare three major goal state- 
ments - what ought to be. 

5. Prepare goal-rtlated recommenda- 
tions " how to proceed from what 
is to what ought to be. 

6, Prepare above in form to deliver 

to all conferees. 

if 

I ?,M< - "3i3Li P.M, GEtlERAL SESSION III - SUMMARY AND 
VALIDATION 

1. Representatives of interest grijupa 
prtfsent goals and rec oimnenda t ions 
to conferees , 

2, Conferees validate goals and re- 
toniraendatipjins in^ufar as time 
permits . 

■J. Conclude ocnterenct; , 
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Appendix B: RESPONSE (VALIDATION) BY THE FEDERAL AGENCIES 
GROUP OF THE INFORMATION PRESENTED BY THE KEY- 
NOTE PANEL 



We regret that the panel presentation contained little substan* 
tive informational input that was susceptible of validation AT\d 
few suggestions as to constructive directions for this confer- 
ence, the Alliancet or environmental education in general to 



pursue * 
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We sensed in much of the six presentations a minor key sugges- 
tive oir insecurity or *^ven defeatism. As a group, we would ex* 
press a more optimistic view of th^ environmental education 
movement^ its progress, and its prospects for the future. 

We hold that change in modern societies is a highlv institu- 
tionalised process and reject the thesis that all structured, 
organized programs are foredoomed to failure* either because 
of their authoritarian base or for any other reason. We suggest 
that rather than postulating a dichotomy between **gra3S-roots 
connunity'* efforts and broader initatives, that a daalism in- 
volving both processes in a constructively interactive mode 
appj/oaches the ideal* In the same vein^ wo*ild seek a mu- 
tually supportive dualism involving environmental protection 
and betterment on the -Te hand and the economic and social 
needs of the people on the other^ recognizing that optimization 
of frequently conflicting interests will demand rational deci- ^ 
sions, tcade-offst compromises and reconciliations. 

We recognize that the Federal Government does not view environ- 
mental education as an end in itself^ but rather serves it as 
the mission responsibilities of the several Agencies dictate. 
This is likely to mean in the future (as in the present) Federal 
support for environmental education wilt be modest in amount ^ 
and uneven in ':overage* Environmental education will receive 
Federal support tinly when it represents the delivery mode of 
choice* competing against tegislat i^^n* regulation, delegation 
to state or local jurisdic tion^ ^tc. The Federal Government 
willt howtfver, jttempt to target its efforts in a manner calcu- 
lated to achiev*^ significant results. 

We recommend the report of the '^Conference be viewed not as an 
ultimate product^ but as a means for communicating our Collec- 
tive judgements to those who can utilize the report in taking 
actions that will enhance environmental quality. 
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Appendix C; PREL1^UNARV REPORT FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

by lather tUtltdn 



Four hundred questionttaires were sent out. Of these, 80* were 
filled oat and retcirnedi 21 were return^fd because utf chatige of ap* 
po^intment or address; ttte rest simply did not respond. Several of 
those who answered questionnaires ask&d for additional Information 
about the purpose of the conference In Denver. 

Kam^'S were obtained from persons who had previously corresponded 
with or vere personal acquaintances of the higher education committee 
chairman; from names furnished by Robert S. Cook of the University 
of Wisconsin; fron resource persons listed in his bulletins, namely 
'*Appendixi Notes on th*? C^>ntributors"J Processes and Practices , ed. 
by Walt«?r J. HerrscKer and Robert S. Cook, Green Bay: IT. Wisconsin, 
1973, pp. 79-93, and '*Notes on the Co^ntribators" in Proce^es for a 
Quality Environment , ed. by Robert S* Cook and Georgt T. O'Hearn, 
Green Bay; U. Wisconsin, 1931. pp 165*166. The ft^llowlng directories 
supplied the remaining correspondents; 

The Conservation Education Assc^ciation, Directory of Decree 
Programs. Compiled b>* EUjssel E. Bachert, Jr., 1V71. 

Conservation Educjtion Association. 1973-74 "Membership 
Roster." 

Department of Outdoor Teacher Education, Northern Illinois 
iTniversi tv. Leaders in Outdoor Education . Orvllle Junes 
and Douglas E. Wade, Co*Edltors, l97I. 

Wativ'nal Ass^ociatiijn for Envtronmtrntal Educatin.^n, 3rd Annual 
Conference. ^'Preliminary Reiiistrants List," April ^8-Kay 1, 
ly74* San FranciiJC^. 

Outdoor Eductition Ajisociatlon^ National Conference, E^stes 
Park, Colorado, "List of pt^rsons who attended*" September 

Outdoor Pursuits in Higher Educationi The Proceedings of 
the First Htjrth Anterlcan Conference . BoL.^ne, North Carolina, 
February lU-LJi l*^7U. C<:msultants anJ participants list*. 

The question presents t tsel f vhe ther the resp^<nse3 are repre- 
sentative of higher *-duc3Cion proi^ranii^. In survevin^^ the list. 



*Late responses broo^^ht the total to a3 returns. These are not In- 
cluded ill the preliminary data reported in this paper. 
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programs known to the chairman are represented. The responses, which 
came from twenty tight states, include 19 graduate pri>grams (24^), 
32 four-ye^r programs (407*), and four two-year colleges <2.5^), The 
following table indicates the kinds ot program^s or whtre the programs 
were centered, if thi^? was specified on tht rt?turn* 



Percent 


Science (all but one in Biology) 


16 


Recreation 


10 


iJatural Resources 


6 


Political Science 


5 


Geography 


3 


Continuing Education 


3 


Environmental Studies (N=ll> 


17 


Teacher Education 


40 


Preaervice 


:>o 


Inservice 


17 


Separate Institutes for Environmental Studies 




Internships 




N 80 





Some of the respondents sent prc^ijrara descriptions and drticlts 
they had written, while others referred t^"* other written sources. 
These materials are being studies separately* However, somt previous 
Surveys about the status of environmental education in colleges and 
universities should be compared to these findings. One of theje is 
"Progress In Environmental Education (1970-73/' by John H. Trent, 
College of Education, University of Nevada, Reno^ It is published 
by the Institute of Environmental Sciences, 940 East Northwest High* 
way, Mt* Prospect? Illinois 60036 f l973 Proceedinas , Volume? 11? 
Pages 122*124). Another, published since the initiation /A this sur* 
vey, la Selected Environmental Education Proj^rams in North American 
Higher Education , edited by Arden Pratt and published by the 
National Association for Environmental Education, 1974. J'r^hn Loret 
of Queens College has been collecting data for an AAPHER review of 
Successful environmental education programs. In Illinois a special 
state master plan was prepared for higher education. fhe rep'.^rt is 
available from Robert Sptnctr at Sangamon State University in 
Springfield * 

Tilt data from this open-endtd survtv fall into tour catt^orles; 
the content of environmental studies, teacher education, tht school 
systems of the states, and the society* 



En\ iron mental Studies Hnigrants 

On the positive side of trnvlr*^nmental studies. There are reputtd 
to btf hli;h interest in the field, people who are willlny to assist, 
and a growing number interdisciplinary programs. However, pri^^blems 
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include lack ot interdlsclpllTtary approach on many campuses^ struggle 
for ownership In departments, the title ''environmental" being tagg&d 
on old courses, and loose collections of exlstlu^; ttot being 
coordinated * 

Leadership and funds were most frequently cited as lacking, 
TWo respondents still decry the need for a definition for environ^ 
mental education, especially with regard to criteria for getting 
funds, Hiere seems to be lack of interest generally except among 
those students and faculty already concentrating In environmental 
educatloti* A need Is recognized for public informatloii* 

Hiose interested are subject to hucksterlsiDt shallow thinking, 
obsession with values clarification techniques without due attention 
to the knowledge and processes required for sound decision makings 
Such persons become scapegoats for the problems of industry, oil 
companies, ranchers and farmers. 

A felt need was expressed for national^ state, and local c^i^or^ 
din^tioti dmon^ Lollegtjs, schools^ legislators and ayeiicltrs* Several 
expressed a need for currlcultun models . 

Ideal 

There is no duubt that the Ideal curriculum was seen to be an 
interdisciplinary organization which would allow problem solving, 
relate Issues to political and economic questions, permit a global 
perspective, and generally give a whollstlc approach, lieed was seen 
for a national professional group to coordinate regional and Indi- 
vidual efforts. It would disseminate Information, draw operating 
guidelines. Identify ^nd evaluate teaching modtrls. Hie students 
should have experience both in the wilderness and with urban envir- 
onmental tasks* They should have training In science, economics, 
government, measurement, ^and In establishing standards of environ^ 
mental quality. They should work with issues. 



Recommendations 

Recommendations were numerous, but there was agreement that the 
Alliance for Environmental Education could help with, teaching ma*- 
terials, agrtrement an acceptable definition of envlrontnentat edu- 
cation, and clarification of vocabulary, with a curriculum fiame- 
work and by sponsoring conferences and workshopSL on Issues. It was 
believed that the Alliance for Environmental Education could serve 
as a clearinghcitj::'e for Information. A nationwide j^ociety for en- 
vironmental education was suggtrsted which would hold yearly meetings 
with participants from smaller environmental tjrganiija t Ions , It 
would have its own journal and information dissemination facilities- 

More cautious correspondents expressed the belief that each 
institution muat do the best it can. The committee was admonished 
to work carefully and methi^lcat ly , t*^ be sure of its data base, 
to be ct^nstructlve in approach and to build credibility, avoiding 
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self and Industrial interests, and to give consideration to 
assumptions.. 

Other reconiDendations had to do with the institutions them* 
selves. It was agreed that efforts need to be coordinai^ed, but a 
tew believe that for administrative purposes the programs should he 
placed in one department. Most correspondents stressed the inter- 
disciplinary approsch . ^These programs shouldt assist students to 
analyse Job prospects* appraise their own strengths and remedy 
their own weaknesses; emphasise student and class projects which 
are directed toward solution o£ local probleoyi; develop and teach 
strategies for handling hot issues and environmental problem solving; 
teach leadership skills balanced with a sotind data bank o£ concepts 
and information. Besides training the environmental specialist, 
colleges and universities should reach all students with a general 
awareness course. Both undergraduate and graduate programs vete 
proposed.. Specific programs for urban and rural regions were 
reconmended, ** 



Although priorities differed according to local conditions, 
there was agreement on the need for support funds, interagency 
cooperation^ coordinated efforts, a basic curriculum ^nd trained 
leadership. Education had highest priority over . legislation, . regu^ 
lation or any other means of protecting environmental quality. 



Teacher education departments seem to be developing more envir* 
onmental education than are the disciplines. Data indicate this may 
be because these departments tire already interdisciplinary in nature 
and becauite they have already established liaison with the schools 
and oth^r community agencies. Both" pteservice and Inservice gradu- 
ate and undergraduate programs were reported- to be in the planning 
or implementation, stages. Some programs, however, were federally 
funded and had to be discontinued Just as they were getting underway* 

In adidition to the problem of t;.emporary fundings concern was 
expressed about duplication and lack of theme in the multitude of 
activities and materials* Low ecological literacy among education 
professors is another problem, While teachers need inst^rvice 
courses, many offerings s^eem irrelevant, ^erefore, they seek t;redit 
V for courses taught by agencies. Teachers are eager but often meet 
apathy In colleges of education even though individual professors 
share their environmental inteteet: On the other hand, one professor 
reported a problem in finding placements^ for students to do field 
work in environmental edtn^ation. 

As to presfervice educatioi^; there was general agreement that 
all teaching candidates should have a comprehensive environmental 



priority 



Teacher Education 



Status 
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gtodies course, whether they sought elementaryi secondary or adult 
education credentials. In addition, envtronmental teaching should 
be part their practice training. 

The ideal In teacher education wss perceived to be more envir- 
onifiental education for preservice teachers, master's degree programs 
combining educational and environmental expertise, short courses 
and ^rkshopg for inservice education. In these courses skills 
would be practiced so that teachers would feel competent in environ- 
loental education techniques. Inevitably* jobs waiting w(?re also 
mentioned as part of the ideal situation. 

Ret omm€ndation^ 

Some recommended that competencies for teaching environmental 
education be agreed upon and included in credent ialllng programa* 
More agreed that teachers sht^uld not be credentialed wittu^ut some 
training, Inservice teacht^rs should he L-iffered workshops, sho3:t 
courses and advanced degree programs. Xn order to accomplish this-,, 
toliege professors should take environmental courses or visit 
scbouls with well-developed programs. Representatives of colleges 
;ind universities should meet to develop guidelines for preservice 
and inservice programs . Furthermore, environment al"educ a tors , 
functioning as change agents, should work with teachers, administra- 
tors and CL^mmunity personnel to restructure curriculum, upgrade 
materials and provide training. Furthermore, it ^as suggested that 
'*noisy" activists be retrained in factual information and educationa-l 
thod',^log^/. . 1 

Ttiat goals need to be defined and vocabulary clarified was not 
mi/ postulat^jd but evidenced by the variety of answers, ranging 
ivK^m li^nd-us-^^ t^:i nutrition education to nature training. Research 
needs '. o be done at all levels to determine what environmental 
problems lend themsetvc'S to the curriculum and vjh*it environmental 
experienced result in behavior change that reflects concern for the 
earth 's resources. 



Funding was ^;;iven priority most often; mureuver, utne suggested 
an fducation i-ommittee investigate st^urces of funding. Others 
listed state guidelines and cert if tcaticin pf^licies for enviro.iraental 
educatl'.*n. Otherwise there was little agreement as to which the 
previously stated reconmendations should have priority* Although 
the training of curriculum leaders and specialists was recommended, 
this did not have priori*'^,' ovoe the need for ijome envirc'nmerttal 
training for all teachers. 



i 
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; Schools 

} 

{ 

Rte^ponses regarding elementary and secondary education relate 
closely to those concerning, teacher education. Although these are 
being inventoried separately* college professors chose to talk 
about them. 



Prwsm St&ius 1 

The premise that little is being done is' attribut^^ to apathy 
among administrators and the attitude that environmental education 
Is something extra in the cfurrlculum. On thv<* other hand, integra- 
tion is difficult because df the confusion as lo whether environmental 
education is outdoor education, outdoor science, conservation^ or 
something else. Environmental education needs to have a specific 
outlook with a limited amount of material which is to ,be integrated. 
Other problems appear to be lack of trained leadershiji and the in- 
adequacy of proliferated and propagandizing materials! Lacking ex- 
pertise, teachers are reluctant to get their pupils i^twolved in en- 
vironmental education. Evaluation materials need to be constructed 
and validated. 



There was agr^^ement Uiat there should be a flexible K- 12 en- 
vironmental education curriculum in all schools- .The approach should 
be interdisciplinary. Xt was generally agreed that state departments 
of education. should expedite this through the development of 
curriculum guidelines, and, by the establishment o.f credential re- 
quirements which Include some environmental education* Congress 
should appropriate adequate funds for trained leadership at state, 
county and district levels. 



The college professcrs recommended that tea<^hers should have 
Inservice training, be tter , ma terials and highly qualified leadership 
who know both technical information and how to brJ(.ng about curriculum 
changer It was commented that "we've sold each other^ now let's get 
to the administrators and legislators who can make. it happen". 

Ther^ was agreement that high schools should offer at least 
one course in environmental problem solving techniques, but that 
environmental education should be^ part of every subject in all 
grade levels- Students* interest would be captured through short, 
in-depth studies of local issues that reflect global concerns. The 
outcJnie would be a new ethic which recognises the environmental 
consequences of all human activity. 
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The correspondents agreed that priority should be^given to a 
basic curricolwn that would develop <;;nviroiimenEal concepts and aware* 
nes3 in every student at all levels* Others believed curriculum 
specialists should be available. It was proposed that school 
districts should be involved in planning college curricula for en- 
vironmental education^ materials^ and the organization of Inservice ^ 
projects * 

Socktj 

College programs could not be analyzed without cootnetit about 
society^ Some listed environmental problems needing immediate re- 
search, and about which the public needs Information end strategies 
for action^ The needs were pollution* population* energy* coastal 
zoneSi land management* protection of pristine areas* disposal sys- 
tems* transportation^ and nutrition^ The professors regard people 
as unaware, mlsinf onoed and apathetic, enjoying a life style di- 
rected toward over-consinnption. Given a choice between economics 
and environment^ the dollar wlnSi from the national govemiDent on 
down* In this confusion, mass media are seen as potentially power* 
ful change agents with cognitive and affective Influences and capable 
of working within and across all social institutions for environ* 
mental problem solv^^ng. 



The ideal environment, according to the respondents* would be 
a society totally committed to conservation of resources. Every 
citizen would be knowledgeable enough to deal Intelligently and 
ethically with each environmental Issue which emerges* Intergener- 
ational resources in church&s* schools and ctumuunitles would focus 
on environmental ethics* 



Arc^rding to the professors^ comnunity information programs 
should stimulate action. Parks Information programs should Include 
urban areas outside their. land boundaries. Parks and campgrounds 
are needed^ in areas accessible to all* Research should include 
attitude and behavior changes of the private citizen as a result of 
these programs. Manpower and financial restraints should be eased- 
Sponsorship needs to be separated from legislation, public informa- 
tion programs, and research. 



FHofity 

Priorities for quality envitonment would include information 
about production of data* land use r banning » energy, transportation 
and water resources management- Alternatives should be discussed 
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in clddsroomd, social and professional group meetings and othi^r 
public forums. Young people and adults should be involved together 
in discussing and acting on tssues. 

Summary 

Wot all of the respondents' opinions and experience was like 
that of Che researcher. There was surprising agreement in inter" 
disciplinary approach at all levels including college, on the irited 
for teacher training, for a curr iculiJin and vocabulary frame of 
reference* for sotDe guidelines for the production of significant and 
coherent educational materials, for cooperation among all agencies 
and for research to know what is being done and what should be done. 
While the need for environmental and teaching specialists was re- 
cognized* it did not have the significance of the need for environ- 
mental awareness and conceptual training for every person. The 
responderits were sensitive to the need for an information clearing- 
house and for a general Interagency conference on environmental 
education . 



BibJiognipih> un Higher EducNtioti 

These selected references were called t^ the attention of the 
committee during the preparation -_^f the preliminary report; 

Agne, Russell and Rotiert J» Wash* '* Environmental Educationr a 
Fraudulent Revolution?" Environmental Education Rej>orts , 
Vol, 76, Wo. 2, December 1974* pp 304-315. 

California State Colleges, Proceedings of an Invitational Workshop 
on Curriculum Development in Ecology and Related Environmental 
Sciences. Los Angelesr Office of the Chancellor* Division of 
Academic Planniny,. 1970. 

Cook, Robe^e^-S >-a^id-^>^^^e-T ^.iHt^rn , t^da^^ Proce^ses for a Quality 
Snvlrotment ^ A Report of the National Conference* on Environ- 
m*30tal Education. Creen B^yi The University of Wisconsin, 
1970. 

HavliCt Spent^tjr W. * Urban Oruanistn . tJew York: Macmfllan* 1974.. 

Helgeson* Stanley L. . A Review of Environmental Education for Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Teachers . Ohio State University* Columbus* 
Research Foundation* ERIC Docuojent ED 059 914, December l<i71. 

Helgeson, Stanley * A Review of Environmental Education for Teachers 
of iJrban DisadvantajSeJ . Ohio State University* Columbus, 
Research Foundation* ERIC Docunient ED 059 91^, December 1V71. 
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Herracher, Walter J, and Robert S. Cook. Environmental ReaPonsl* 

blllty In Higher Education : Processes ^nd Practices. A Report 
of a National Conferencis on EnvlroTnnental Studies Programs In 
Higher Education, Green Bay; University of Wisconsin, 1972. 

Illinois Board Higher Education, A Work Force for Environment and 
Energy , A Master Plan for Environmental/Energy Higher Educa" 
titiin In Illinois, Springfield, 1975, 

Khare, R, S,, J, W. K<7lka and C, A. Pollis, eds . Envlronroen ta I 
Quality and Social Reaponslbt lity . Symposium Proceedings* 
Green Bay; University of Wisconsin, 1971. 

Lutts, Ralph H, "Environmental Studies in the Five Colleges", A 
Consortium approach to i:ollege* leve I environmental education 
(Connecticut), Environmental Education Report , May, 1975, 
pp 3-5, 

Perelman, Lewis J, and William H, Bergquist, Growth and Education , 
Report to the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Boulder, Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 1974, 

Pratt, Arden > Ed, Selected Environmental Education Pro_firams In 
North American Higher Education . National Association for 
En»7lronmental Education, 1974. 

Richardson, S^lph W. , Jr, and Roderick Nash, Four Universities 

Achieving Environmental Quality Through EnvlronPgental Education 
and Reat'aroh , A Special Report from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
(Pennsylvania State University, "University "oT^Hi^hlgan", Ut^h 
State University, University of CaLlfornia-Davls) . New York; 
Rockefeller Foundation, 1974. Contains a bibliography on 
Environmental Education iti Higher Education, 

Rocchio, Richard and Eve Lee. On Being a Master Planner . A Step^by- 
Step Guide from a Nationwide Study of Environmental Education 
Planning, Denver; Center tor Research and Education, ERIC 
Document , 1974 , 

Roth, Robert E, "Intetnati^-inal and National Environmental Education, 
A Status Rept>rt,^' P^per presented at the meeting t>f the Amer- 
ican Nature Study SLX'iety affiliated with the American Associa- 
tion tor the Advancement of Science, San Franclsct>, Februarv, 
1974. 

Schomaoherj E. F, Small Beautiful , Harper Torch Books, 

Walker> David. ''At the Cro^i^roada" , Journal of Envirujgiental 
Education J V.:il. 6, No, 2, 
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Appendix D: SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION OF 
THE FEDERAL INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 



As noted in the body of this paper^ the Federal Interagency 
Conmlttee on EducAtiOD (FIGE>» in November of 1974, reestablished 
its Subcomoittee on Etivinronmental Education- (SEE) and direc-ted it 
to examine and take action toward improving interagency coordination 
in its area of concern.. Apprcocimately half of the 30 agencies that 
are members of FICE have taken part in the activities of SEE since 
its first meeting in January of 1975. (A complete list, as of July, 
1 975t ofFICE members and the agencies participating in SEE is con- 
tained in this appendix.) ■ 

The objectives of interagency coordination of Federal efforts 
in environmental education aret 

1.. to assess the separately perceived needs of the environ- 
mental education comnunity in order to so focus and or- 
_ chest rate Federal support for education and manpower 
training efforts as to meet the'greatesF^ needs';" 

2* to examine that assessment for indications of constructive 
avenues for developing research and experimentation in 
cross-agency and/or cross-disciplinary activities; 

3- to review and recomnend improvements In interagency 
collaboration; 

4. to develop and disseminate workable plans for the coordin- 
ated use of the resources for eduoatloi^ of the various 
agencies ; 

5- to identify gaps between Federal programs where Federal 
(li^ distinction to state, local, and private) initiatives 
are needed! - 

6- to recotranei^d methods fL^r improvii^g the ose of existing 
materials and resources available from FICE member agen- 
cies (and others) in response to public li^terest; and 

7, to improve the dissemination-and -utiliiaj:±<in oi^ the 

products of such grant programs as those conducted by the 
Division of Technology and Environmental Education (OE) t 
the National Science Foundation^ and the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities* 

Upon assessing the accomplishments and shortcomings of its 
predecessor, 3BE determined that its first step should be to develop 
a definitive and systematic outline of concepts essential for en- 
vironmental education* 
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The second sfcfep will be to use this list to Identify, agency- 
by-agency and topic -by* topic t the extent of current Federal environ- 
mental education program coverage. Completion of step two also will 
yield a list of essential concepts not cttrrently addressed by any 
Federal program. 

The third step will be to analyze the "list of gaps" to deter- 
mine whether Items It contains are adequately treated by non-Federal 
programs and then to poll the FICE member agencies as to their 
possible responsibilities for the neglected topics. 



Hie resultant data (i.e., the comprehensive outline of topics 
germane to environmental education^ the identity and nature of 
Federal and some non*Federal programs addressed to each* and the 
final "list gaps") will be given the widest possible circulation 
within the environmental education community. Users should find 
these compilations a means for locating useful assistance for en- 
vironmental education. 

The products of SEE also will constitute the basis for a recom- 
mendation for presidential ratification and promulgation. Hiis In 
turn will stimulate the beginning of the Federal coordination that 
is a goal of FICE activity and» at the same tlme^ it will suggest 
a division ^if labor within the Federal establishment and related 
resources allocation economies. Finally^ the SEE mechanism itse^lf 
may constitute a model of interagency coordination that states or 
regions may wish to utilize. 

It is hoped that the systematic outline of concepts will pro* 
vide a framework for the consideration of a wider range of delivery 
mechanisms and user groups for a more relevant environmental educa- 
tion. Textbook publishers^ schoolSt university education depart* 
ments t educational ti^levision^ curriculum developers and supervisors 
national citizen action groups Csu^h as those represented at this 
Conference)* local volunteer groups* and through these^ decision 
makers in all sectors at all levels would be more llke^ly to incor- 
porate national environmental efforts Into their activities with 
appropriate help. j 

The conceptual Outline is organized around three major cate- 
gories: CI) fundamentals of earth *s environment, (2^ humana as 
an Integral part earth^s ecosystems and (3) harmonlzlntj human 
needs with ecosystem limits. 

One very significant element uf the process of preparing the 
J^ist has been the mutual education achieve^d amt^ng the Subcommittee 
members as they related the mission of their agency to the broader 
concerns of environmental problems and their solution. Although 
the concepts are stated concisely, their complexity has not been 
underestimated* 

Another important aspect of the efforts of the Subcommittee 
has been the opportunity to identify inconsistencies which exist 
between identified environmental concerns and the availability of 
Federally sponsored materials and technical assistance that relate 
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to those concetns * To the excent that these inconislstencies are 
Identified, Federal agencies will be better able t'j tocos their 
combined resources to meet trhtr needs of the public. 

The- e-t-t-oi^t^--unde-r FlGE^.SEE- ar^ ai^aliixaiLL be^iitinln^i but 

only a beginning, to achieving sottie of the goals ^and objectives 
stated in the Enviroinncjntal Education Act* The effort must be en- 
riched by input from concerned individuals and non- governmental 
organisations regarding the wava and meiins by vhich the resources 
of Federal agencieis can best be directed to meet the needs of en- 
-Vironniental education prac ti t iLnners. Perhaps what ia needed is the 
equivalent of a FICE to represent the vievs of non*Fvderal groups; 
an intergroup body vhich would w-^rk to direct a coordincited input 
Into the Federisl establishment on matters relating tn the practice 
of environmental educiitic>n. 

It is worth dctive consideration at this CL^nference as t^-^ 
tjhether the Alliance can perf^irm that function, coordinating with 
and complementing; the FICE Sobcoinmittee -^n Environmental EducaticnT 

FEOtRAL INiEK.4GENC^ COMMHTEE ON EUUCATION 

Virtr.iniLj V- Trotter. Chairperson 
Assii;tant Secretary for Education 
DeP^frtffleut H-'f H-altb, Edoj^-^Jtion and Welfare 

*Office ijf Education 
tJationaJ Inatitute ■ f EducJti.Oi 
Department of Stat*^ 
li e p ar tine n t of t^e f ett s y 

^'Department A:L;r icul tpjrt- 
bepartment ►jf Labor 

-tJational Scitmctr Ir^joiidat ion 

*Ent^ri;y search and D^^-f lopraeivt Admini at rat i 

fjational Aeronaut ic J itvJ Space Anijuinist rat ion 
*ACTlOfJ 

AKoholt Dru^ Abusy, ;md Mt.'ntJl Health Adtiii s t ra t i^.^ii 

Civil Seri^^ic^.^ Coturnis^ il-ii 
■^Chji^ttivuii i ty Servicftr Adiui niif t r:it i L*ti 
*De(jartnient .f C-jmnit-rce 

*Oeparttn^^nt of HousinjL; and Urban Dtrvelot^m^rnt 
'^tiepartnir.'nt *.'t Hj^.-- Int-^rior 
-'^U^ pair t men t of Juitt^ti- 
"Environmental Pri,'tect ton A>;erKv 

National End^^vm^nt f^.-r the Ai ti. 

fJa tiooa J EndcfWment tor the Humatii tit^^ 

national Institutes of Heali-h 

Office of Child Dt-ve l','pment 

Social and KehabiUtati'-Jl 3trvi^:^r 
'■'V e t e r ans Adtii in i t r a t i ox\ 



T * 

i o 




Office of Hanagetnent and Budget 

Council ot Econonjic Advisors 
^Council on Environmtintal Quality 

National Academy o£ Sciences 

Smithsonian Institution 
^Federal Energy Administration 
^Bernard Kichael, Executive Director, FICE 



*Particj;pating in Subcottnnittee on Environiaental 
Education, Dr, Beatrix;? Willard* Chairperson, 
Member J President's Coun4;il on Environmental 
Quality 
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Appendix E: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 
IN FEDERAL AGENCIES: A SAMPLER 



The following is a sampler of activities conducted by Federal 
agencies In support of envlroiunental education. It Is Intended to 
suggest the range agencies and programs end Is not provided as a 
cottiprahenslvG list of all the programs or even of the most slgnifl- 
cant conducted by any one a^&ucy , much less the entire Federal 
establishments. 



Dvpartmcnt of Aj^rkulture 

The Forest Service has an envtrotimental education office which 
sponsors workshops In environmental education. Originally designed 
for rangers and other Forest Service personi^el, the workshops have 
also Included school teachers, local officials, other state and 
Federal agency people, and members of volunteer groups. Another 
phase of the Forest Service program Is designed to Identify and make 
available for use by teachers and stadents appropriate environmental 
study areas within national forests. The Service also conducts ait 
extensive cooperative camping program with the Scouting organizations 
and jointly conducts the Youth Conservation Corps with the UtS* 
Department of the Interi<^r and others, 

■ — The Soil Conservation Service (SCS) carries out a program of 
direct assistance to schools through more than 3,000 field offices. 
Assistance given without charge Incltides conservation planning and 
management, development of outdoor classrooms, supplying Information 
on natural resources uSe and management, design help on ponds lit 
aquatic studies, selection and care of plants ifor wildlife habitat 
improvement and beautif Icatlon » and help on Integrating environmental 
conservation studi^iS Into school curricula- Iti cooperation with i^" 
siltutlons of higher education, the agency has conducted regional 
conferences in ^rder to learn hu^ to work more effectively with 
teacher education programs. Service publications pr(>daced for 
teachers include "Outdoor Classrooms on School Sites", "An Outline 
for Teaching Conservation in Elementary Schoiiils", "Teaching S*>11 and 
Water Conservation; A Classroom and Field Caide", "Environmental 
Education in ActiL^n", and *jthers- 



Dvpirtment of Hrulth. l^ducatiun und WrIUre 

The National Institute o£ Education supp{>rts Resources ln_Edu- 
cation, a periodical produced by the Educational Resources Informa- 
tion Centers (ERIC) system. The abstracting yf environmental docu- 
ments for duplicating on microfiche and hard copy is done primarily 
through a contract with The Ohio State University in Columbu. , 
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The Ofiiice ^( Education supports 3 wide range of envir^:*nni^ntal 
learning activities* The Oft 'ce's Division of Technology and En- 
vironmental Education Is responsibli? for administering the EnvirL^n- 
mental Education Ac t , Larj^ely it Is i grapts program operation^ 
but apprk^priatltMis limitation's tiave 3ll'-*wt?d the fundin^j of only 
about 5 out of each tOO proposals received* Provisions of other 
education laws, however* have. supported a wide range of activities 
in areas soch as teacher education, curriculum development, and 
vocational education* 



Depurtlnent of the Interior 

The Motional Park St^rvice (MPS) has perhaps the greatest number 
of Federal employees directly involved in teaching environmental 
concepts* Through naturalists, rangers* self-guiding trails and 
numeroos exhlbitSj the NFS encourages a wide variety of learning 
activities in an outdoor setting. The agency distributes various 
materials including a motion picture "Any Time, Any Place", which 
deals 6/lth the need for env^iroranental education. It also maiiitalns 
a program for identifying National Euvir*>ranental Study Areas. The 
materials for the National Enviri?nmental Education Development 
(l^EED) program, whi^^h was originated by WPS, are published by a 
commtjrcial firm* 

The Bureau of Land Management has published a curriculum \^uide 
for teachers in grades three through eight. It is entitled A_H 
Around You * An Environmental Study Guide * The Uureau'3 env'ii."^^:n.- 
mental education activities are largely In the Western states* In 
some states there is a Bureau environmental education coordinator 
who works directly with school systems and l^;'cal organisations. 
Local Bureau offices participate in worUshopSj give classroom pre- 
sentations un public land management and +jse issues and assist in 
environmental study ^rea development* In the future^ BUI t^xpects 
to use envi roijnental impact statements a^f teaching jids* 

The fish and Wildlife Service CFWS) .doeS nc't directly teach 
formal environmental education but assistance is provided through 
teacher workshops* curriculum development efforts, general back- 
grc'und and technical information, higher education currlcjlum de- 
velopmentt and use of !fWS lands by School grt>ups engaged in environ- 
mental t^ducatlon .^iL t ivit les* Several publication:! are available for 
professi'juats iind some curriculum materials are available from a 
private publisher. FWS also conducts interpretive proj;rams using 
information ^bout fish ^nd wildlife* ey.hlbits, trail^j, audio-visual 
materials and t,>ther means for communicating with tht^ public* 

The Office_of the Sijcretary of the Intrerlvr spon.^jors the Johnny 
Horizon program In cooperation t^ith tb'-^ Bicentennial Commission- Th 
program provides teacher ktti. directed at the primary,* and middle 
scho(,+l grad(?s ^ 

The Vouth Conservation Corps, conducted jtiintly by the tJepait- 
ment of the Interiur and the Forest ^service, U* J?, Department of 
Agricultural in cooperation with state agencies* 1:1 a program in 
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uhlch young people participate annually for an 8-week work/study 
project in an outdoor setting. Participants rarge in age from 13 
to 18 years and gain an underatand iopi of Bcolos^y and resourc e man- 
^ agement through actually carrying oat projects. 



pcpwrtmcni of the Arm> 

The Corps of Engineers is developing environmental education 
guides for use at recreation areas and reservoirs managed by the 
Corps ♦ 



Indtpcndeiil Agcndes 

The Ettvlronmental Protection Agency (EPA) sponsors the Presi- 
dent's Environmental Merit Avards Program to provide recognition for 
school groups and Individual students carrying on local projects. 
Under the program a local adult supervisory group establishes the 
^tandatjds for the avard and determines which projects qualify for 
the program. EPA also produces a wide variety of pumphlets* bro* 
chures» and motion pictures aimed at a general audience. In the 
area of formal education, EPA conducts career-related short courses 
for perabns in pollution control occupations In all EPA program 
areas. The Agency supported the Tllton School Project, uhlch re- 
sulted In publication of the b":tok ''Curriculum Guide to Water Pollu- 
tion Conti^pl Activities". Additional educational services are 
available from BPA regional offices. 

The Federal Ener^ Administration (FEA) provides a number of 
materials oii energy concepts and steps needed to conserve energy. 
An energy/eiivlronment guide for teachers grades K through 12 uas 
prepared by ^he National Science Teachers Association and uas spon- 
sored jointly by the Office of Education and FEA* to be distributed 
to teachers free of charge. FEA also Is currently sponsoring a 
series of energy conservation yough training workshops, modeled on 
the '*Neu England Energy Conservation Corps," for high school students 
In 12 states. 

] 

The Energy. Research and DeveloPtPent Administration Is the new 
arm of the govertroent uhich has taken over some responsibilities 
formerly asslgn^^d to the Atomic Energy Commission plus the job of 
research on all other sources of energy. The agency provides a 
variety of educational materials and a film catalog. 

The national Science Foundation (HSF)^ In Its role of support* 
lag basic research and education In the sciences, has funded a 
number of curriculum development and teacher Inservlce projects 
u~hlch have strong ^lements of environmental education. Ihe agency 
also conducts the Student Originated Studies (SOS) prograni. Projects 
are Initiated, planned, and carried out by students ulth the counsel 
of university professors they select. Some SOS projects have re- 
ceived funding m amounts In excess of $25^000. NSF also sponsors 
projects concerned with environmental Issues under the Public Under- 
standing of Science Progtams. 
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Th^ National EndowtDeti£_ for the Hl^nriniiT;^^? conducts a Youth 
Grants Program thdt provides funding of up to $10,000 for student- 
originated projects that relate to man^s use of his natural environ^ 
ment from an historical or phil^ssophical perspective* the thrust 
of which may be research) education^ or knowledge dl3seminat£i>n. 

The Tennessea Valley Authority (TVA) program provides a number 
of avenueis to approach environmental education in both formal and 
informal areas of education. The major thrust is regional environ- 
mental education development which provides assistance to regional 
groupings of public school systems in the Tennessee Valley. Two 
such consortia are now operating. The agency conducts approximately 
25 teacher workshops per year in the Valley to assist teachers and 
administrators in formulating their own envirorjnental education pro- 
grams. Environmental education areas and facilit^^s are provided 
for a broad spectrum of the educational comnunlty; approximately 
40,000 students used these areas in the ptjst year. 
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Appendix F: ALUANCE FOR ENViRONMEN TAL EDUCATION— AFFILIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS 



American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 

American Federation of Teachers 

American Forest Institute 

Aioerican Mature Study Society 

American Society for Ecological Education 

Association for Environtfiental and Outdoor Eductition 

Boy Scouts of America 

Conservation Education Association 

Foresta Ixistitute 

Girl Scouts of the U,S.A, 

Humane Society of the United States 

izaak Walton League i>f America 

League of Women Voters of the Unlti. i StJte^ 

Massachusetts Audubon Society 

National Association for EfiVtronmental Eiiucjtloii 

National Association of Conservation Districts 

I^atiOQal Audubon Society 

National Council for Geographic Education 

National Education Association 

National Science Teachers Association 

National Wiidlife Federation 

The Nature Conservancy ^ • *\ 

Northeastern Environmental EiSucatlor ^lopment 
Soil Conservation Society of Amaricii 
Thome Ecological Institute 

Western Ket;ional Environmental Education Council 
Wildlife Managemiitit Institute 
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Appendix G: WESTBRN^ REGIONAL ErVV'RONMENTAL EDUCATION 
COUNCIL— PARTICIPATING AGENCIES 

Art^cna State Department of Education _ 
Arizona Stat<2 Game and Fish Department ^ 
California State Department of Education 
California State Department of Parka and Recrtiation 
Colorado State Department of Education 
Colorado State Division of Game, Fish and Parks 
Hawaii Citizens Council on Environmental Quality 
Hawaii State Department of Education 
Idiiho State Department of Education 
Idaho State Department of Parks and Recreation 
Montana State Departtaent of Public Instruction 
Nevada State Department of Education 
Nevada State Department of Fish and Game 
New Mexico State Dapartment of Game and Fish 
Oregon State Doard of Education 
Oregon State Game Commission 
"^t^i Ztatz. Board of Education 
Washington State Apartment of Came 
Washington State Department of Public Instruction 
Wyoming State Department of Education 
Wyoming State Game and Fish Department 
Ignited States Office of Education, Division of 
Ctate Agencies Cooperation 



Appendix H: CONFERENCE COMMIITEE 

1 



Conference Chairman - Rudolph J, H* Schafer, Western Regional 
Eovltonnientat Education Council Representative, Alliance 
for Environmental Kd^ication. 

Working Sessions Hanageaent - Barbara Clark, Minnesota 
Environmental Sciences Foundation, Inc. 



Key Issued and Haior Concerns - David W. Walker, Wisconsin 
Environjaental Educatiori Council* 

Feder^^ Governmental Agencies - Walter Jeske, U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service. 

State Departments of Education and Resource Management Agen- 
cies - David Kennedy, Washington State Department of 
Public XnatractloTL. . . 

Bualnesst Industry and Labor - June McSwain, American Forest 
Institute* 

Private Conservation Associations - Charles F. Roth, Massachu 
setts Audubon Society* 

Elementar.y and Secontl^ry Education - Alice Cummlngs t National 
Education Association* 

Dissemination and Communication - William J. Kardash, En- 
ivlronmental Education Report* 



Ififthfer Education - Esther P. Rallton, California State 
University, Hayward. 



Local Arrangements - Joan Martin, Thome Ecological Institute 
Richard Hess, Colorado Division of Wildlife; George A. 
Ek, Jr,, Colorado Department of Education; and Ed Larsh, 
U.S. Office of Education* Region VIII, Colorado. 



Information Services - John F. Dlslnger, ERIC/SMEAC. 
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Appendix I; CONFERENCE PARTiCfPANTS 



Russel Agne, University of Vermont, Burlington; 
Edward J- Ambry. New Jersey State Council for Env ironntoiital Educa- 
tion, Upper Montclalr; 
Hrs^ Edurfird J. Ambryt Elementary Educator, Denvllle> JW; 
Kerry Baldwin, University of Ari^ons* Tucsoni 
Alexander Bartoii, National Science Foundation, Ifashlngton; 
Walter Blackford, San Jose, CA; 

Shaw Blankenshlp, fCeneucky State Department ot Education, Frankfort 
Meyer S^ Bogost, Environmental Engineer, Honolulu; 
Gordon Buchcaann, The Nature Conservancy, Denver; 
Martha Calliway, Elementary Educator, El Centro^ CA; 
Grant Ciry, Los Angeles City Schools; 

Peggy Charles, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Ft, Snelllog, MN; 

Craig C. Chase* Slippery Rock State College, PA; 

Barbara B, Clark, Minnesota Environmental Sciences Foundation, 

Minneapolis ; 
Kay Collins* Denver Public Library; 

Robert S. Cook, Conservation Education Association, Green Bay, WI ; 
Alice Cunsnings, National Education Association* Washington; 
John F. Disinger, ERIC/SMEAC, Columbus, OH; 
John Dorlty, New York State Department of Education, Albany; 
Donald D. Duggan* Federal Energy Adminis tra tlon^ Washington; 
George A- Ek, Jr., Colorado State Department of Education, Denver*, 
William W. Elam, National Council for Geographic Education, Oak 
Park, XL; 

William L. Featherstone, U.S* National Park Service* Denver; 
Susan Flader* Audubon Society, Columbia, HO; 

wells French, Rhode Island Stata Department of Edijcition, 
Providence; i 
Jim R. Gonzales, Leur Mexico Departi^ent of Game and Fish, RatonS 
John A- Gustafson, Homer* NY; 

Ethel J. Hackney, Washington Public Schools, DC; 

Cliff Hamilton* Oregon Department of Pish and Wildlife* Portland; 

David L. Hanselman, State University of New York College pf En- 
vironmental Science and Forestry, Syracuse; 

Michael Harned, Idaho Department of Parks and Recreation* Boise; 

William B. Hemmer, State University of Nev York, Brockport; 

Richard Hess, Colorado Division of Wildlife, Denver; 

Robert S, Hullinghors t , We*(tern Interstate Comtaission for Higher 
Education , Boulder ; 

Russ Hupe, Washington State Game Department, Olympia; 

Anne E^ lmpelli22eri. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company* Weur 
York City; 

Patricia L. Jensen* Thorne Ecological Institute, Boulder; 
Walter E- Jeske, U.S. Soil Conservation Service, Washington; 
Fil Jimine^, Bureau of Land Manageia-ent * Denver; 
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William J. Katdash, Environmental Educators, Inc., Washington; 
Du«ne B. Kelly, American Federation of Teachers, Kansas City, MO; 
Gerry W. Kelly, Weyerhaeuser Company, Tacoma, WA; 
David Kennedy, Washington State Department of Public Instruction, 
Olympla; 

^Robert k* Kimball, Minnesota Environmental Sciences Foundation, 
St. Paul; 

Fam Lenders, Minnesota Envlromental Education Council, St. Paul; 

£d Landin, Change Agency, St. Paul; 

Edward B. Larsh, U*S. Office of Education, Denver; 

lUry Lewis, Oregon State Department of Education, Salem; 

Robert B. Lewis, Wildwood School, Aspen, CO; 

Joan E. Martin, Thome Ecological Institute, Boulder; 

William Mayo, American Society for Ecological Education, Park 

Forest South, IL; 
Noel Mclnnls, Portland, OR; 

June McSwain, American Forest Institute, Washington; 

John G. Millar, Minnesota State Department of Education, St. Paul; 

Harry Mills, Idaho Stat€ Department of Education, Boise; 

Conley L. Moffett, U*S. Firsh and Wildlife Service, Washington; 

James Moyer, Amfr^rican Institute of Architects, Washington; 

R. J. NaSh, University of Vermont, Burlington; 

Nancy Noeske, Milwaukee Public Sch^^ols; 

Jack O'Leary, Nevada State Department of Education, Carson City! 
Marls Painter, Foresta Institute, Carson City, NV; 
Eugene Sandy Parker, University of Colorado, Boulder; 
John R. Paulk, Tennessee Valley Authority, Norris; 
Richard S. Peterson, Utah State Board of Education, Salt Lake City; 
David Phillips, WS . Office of Education, Washington; 
George L. B. Pratt, U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, 
Washington; 

Bother P. Railton, California State Unlvetsity, flayward; 
Richard Rocchio, Center for Jlesearch and ^Education, Denver; 
Charles E. Roth, Massachus^ts Audubon Society, Lincoln; 
Patsy S. Saiki, Hawaii Sfate Department ^of Education, Honolulu; 
Rudolph J. H. Schafer, '^Oalifornia Depar(!ment of Education, 
Sacramento ; 

Robert W. Schni&ider, 'University of Arizona, Tucson; 
Clarence A. Schoenfelt*, University cf ^i^consin, Madison; 
Alan D. Sexton, Project kAPE, Blue Bell, PA; 
Virginia A. Stehney, School District ^8, Downers Grove, IL; 
John C. Stone, National Wildlife Fedeifation, Washington; 
Barbara Swacsy, Lucerne* Lackawanna Enylronmental CounclLi 

Scranton, PA; 
Gertrude Tempe, Budd Lake, NJ^ 

C. Richard Tillis, Florida State Department of Education, 
Tallahassee; 

Jim Unterwegner, Gifford Pinchot National Forest, Vancouver, WA; 
Joe Vogler, Wyoming Fish and Game Department, Cheyenne; 
David Walker, Wisconsin Environmental Education Council, Madison; 
Jonathan Wert , University of Tennes'see, Knoxville; 
Herbert H: "Wong^ Washington School, Berkeley, CA; 
Ilene Wright, Portland, 

John Yolton, United Auto Workers, Detroit. 
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Appendix J: SIN, a poem 



SIN 

We came to Snov*TBas3 under the guise of 
being envlrouroental educators. And yet — 

-how many of us rented a car and 

drove here froaa Denver? 
--we groove on Snowmass Resort while i^e 

know of better lend use options 
-We aee construction everywhere* especially for 

more roads » which facilitate tti^ people sprawl 

while we know of energy shortages and the 

loss of food-producing land. 
*we shower and admire the green grase on the 

golf course and swim in one of the do2en or 

so pools while we know that water shortages 

limit agricultural growth, 
-we see Arapaho Super Markets while we know 

of a sad history of a people, 
-'we take notes on virgin paper and some of 

us on only one side, 
-the plastic bags, cups^ glasses \fe freely use 

and discard while we know plastic lasts nearly 

forever and is appearing in animal tissue, 
-our empty Coors cans go unrecycled 
-we spray our underarms, our beards, our 

hair while we know of the ozone. 

lher*;forej let us hope the end Is such that It will 
allow us to live with our traosgressloris. 

Red French 
7/9/75 



NOTE; This poem was read Into the Conference Proceedings 
by its author at the July 9 general summary session. 
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